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as successful as ‘‘The Harbor’’ by 
Ernest Poole 


This novel is a remarkable achievement. As a complete change from his earlier 
novels, Mr. Poole has turned psycho-analyst here. Rarely has there appeared in 
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Mr. Masefield himself chose the poems for this 
collection. $2.00 
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Personal experiences and complete directions for 


expeditions. Probable Price $1.60 
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OF ENGLAND 


by William B. Tuthill 
A presentation of the charms and characteristics of 
English cathedrals. Probable Price $3.00 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 
by William S. Benson 


A careful survey of the mercantile side of the na- 
tion’s ocean service. Probable Price $1.60 
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A treatise on the history, theory and practice of the 
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The Week 


EXICO under President Obregon gives the 

lie to those imperialistic Americans who 

have been asserting ever since the fall of Diaz 
that orderly government could not be established 
without American intervention. Mexico is order- 
ly today. Life is just as safe as in the United 
States, if not safer. Property interests, both for- 
eign and domestic, are better protected than in 
most modern countries. Currency is on a sound 
basis and business is steadily improving. The army 
has been reduced and the schools have been multi- 
plied. The industrial and agrarian legislation of 
the Obregon régime has been sane and enlightened. 
Taxation is relatively light, but the government is 
conducted economically and has been able this year 
to save thirty million pesos for payment on the 
national debt. The Mexican government deserves 
the unstinted admiration of all lovers of peace and 
order for its remarkable achievements. It has 
done its work without any help from other na- 
tions. The United States can claim credit for 
only one thing: it has refrained from destroying 
Mexico without cause. Our failure to recognize 


Mexico has been a severe handicap to President 
Obregon, but fortunately he has strong 
enough to get on without our recognition. 


been 


IN view of the actual conditions in Mexico recog- 
tion cannot be much longer delayed. The appoint- 
ment by the two governments of a joint commis- 
sion, to sit in Mexico City and reconcile, if pos- 
sible, such differences as still exist, is a good omen. 
The best omen is that official Mexico City appears 
to be entirely satisfied with the American appoint- 
ments to the commission, and official Washington 
appears to be equally well satisfied with the Mexi- 
can appointments. The commissioners are men of 
moderation, good sense and public spirit, and there 
is good ground for hoping that they will find a 
formula that will satisfy the legalistic passions of 
Mr. Hughes without affronting the national pride 
of the Mexicans. 


NO progress whatever is making toward the 
dissolution of the deadlock in the Ruhr. As in any 
other war, the problem is one of breaking a na- 
tional will, and we see no sign that either the 
French or the German will is cracking. The 
French are more determined than ever to insist 
on a definite control of German finance, along with 
territorial guarantees. The Germans are deter- 
mined to hold out all summer rather than yield on 
points which definitely impair the sovereignty of 
the German state. No change in the personnel 
of either government would change this situation, 
immediately. No French government could sur- 
vive if it appeared to be weakening. No German 
government would last a day if it even considered 
meeting the French demands. England and Italy, 
supported informally by the American govern- 
ment, might narrow the field of dispute and bring 
the two contestants within negotiating distance. 
But England will do nothing so long as Curzon 
is in the Foreign Office. 


FRANCE has tried out the policy of being 
friendly to the Turks, and has discovered that 
there is no word expressing gratitude in the Turk- 
ish language. Under the shelter of French friend- 
liness the Turks beat back the Greeks, expelled the 
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Armenians and the Anatolian Greeks and made 
themselves masters in their own country. The 
French naturally expected a return for such a signal 
service. But instead they find the Turks haggling 
over the proportion of the Ottoman debt, largely 
held in France, that they will even promise to 
pay, and attempting to present the cream of Turk- 
ish concessions to a rank American outsider. Ac- 
cordingly the French are now trying the force of 
hard words. They threaten to increase their forces 
in Asia Minor if the Turks continue to concentrate 
troops on the Syrian border. We doubt that the 
language of menace will be any more effective 
than the language of flattery has been. France is 
not in a position to carry on, single handed, a 
serious Turkish war, and the British have small 
reason for joining the French in such an enterprise. 
The Entente still holds, but it does not hold fast. 
And unfortunately the Turks know it. 


ON another page we publish a number of letters 
protesting against our attitude on the execution of 
Vicar General Butchkavitch. Many of our other 
friends have protested in person. What right, 
they ask us, have Americans to assume a “holier 
than thou” attitude, after our record for lynch- 
ings, the Florida convict camp revelations, the 
deaths by disease in our prisons of men convicted 
on evidence far more slender than the Russians 
had in the Butchkavitch case? If the New Repub- 
lic had been guilty of condoning American sins, if 
we had condoned Amritzar and the shooting of 
Irish patriots, decency would have required us to 
hold our peace about Russian transgression. But 
we have not condoned the crimes of our own side, 
nor do we condemn out of nationalistic prejudice. 
We have defended the Soviets, to the best of our 
ability, against the outrageous flood of calumny 
and lies of the interventionist propaganda. If we 
could have found, in Rosta or any other source of 
information, any evidence showing that Mer. 
Butchkavitch was guilty of a crime of signal 
turpitude, or that his life was a real menace to 
the Soviet state, we should have taken it into ac- 
count in forming our judgment. But the case 
against him seems no more convincing than a case 
Daugherty might work up against a chance Red. 
His execution therefore looks to us like a gratui- 
tous piece of cruelty, for which we cannot forbear 
once more to express our horror and loathing. 
And the offence is aggravated by the fact that the 
Soviet leaders knew that the Western peoples— 
not the governments, merely—would be shocked 
and estranged. They used the body of Mgr. 
Butchkavitch to express their independence of the 
good will of the Western world. 


SOME of our friends are especially displeased 
because we approved of the cancellation of Mad- 
ame Kalinin’s visa by Secretary Hughes. Madame 
Kalinin had planned to come to America in the 
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noblest of causes—to bespeak the charity of the 
American people for the hundreds of thousands of 
Russian children who must die unless they receive 
help. When her visit was first planned there was 
every reason for thinking that it would effect its 
purpose. Madame Kalinin is a woman of great 
personal distinction, and as wife of the president 
of the Soviets she would have come as near repre- 
senting Russia officially as our Russophobic goy- 
ernment could endure. She was exactly the right 
person, until the government of which her husband 
is part decided to execute Mgr. Butchkavitch. 
Then she became exactly the wrong person. In 
America charity and religion are closely inter- 
twined, and religion has been aroused against the 
Soviet government. It would have been better i! 
Madame Kalinin had found reasons of her own 
for cancelling her American tour. Since she did 
not do so, it is hard to see what Secretary Hughes 
could have done but serve notice that she would 
not be welcomed here. And those who criticize 
Mr. Hughes for his action will have to admit, 
when they think it over, that she would not have 
been welcomed, except by those whose interest in 
the Russian children is already so strong that they 
do not need her. 


THE Soviet government has wantonly offended 
the religious sentiments of the Western world by 
this one act. But that does not signify that the 
Bolsheviki have begun a war on religion, as some 
of the more wordy and light headed newspaper 
correspondents assert. They may have begun a 
war on the Church—a very different matter. Any 
democratic government in Russia would have such 
a war on its hands, sooner or later. Fortunately 
for us, our Revolutionary forbears were wise 
enough and strong enough to effect the complete 
separation of Church and state, and to establish 
the supremacy of the state. In Russia the separa- 
tion was never effected. The Church acknowl- 
edged, after a struggle, the supremacy of the Tsar, 
but not of the state. It would be a miracle if an) 
considerable part of the Church officials had been 
brought to the point of acknowledging the su- 
premacy of the Soviet state. The disappearance 
of the Tsar has left a gap in their scheme of life 
that could be filled only by bringing the Tsardom 
back to life. They are dyed-in-the-wool counter- 
revolutionaries. The Soviet government has every 
reason to shear off their privileges, restrict their 
property, dislodge them from the educational sys- 
tem, confine them rigorously to the spiritual sphere, 
until they have learned that this is the twentieth 
century. But no killing. Mediaeval ideas of the 
relation of Church and state are not to be blown 
out with pistol bullets. 


] T is a striking comment on American life that the 
business managers of newspapers had been organ- 
ized into a strong and efficient national association 
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for many years before it occurred to the editors of 
the country’s important dailies to go and do like- 
wise. The National Editorial Association, the 
only one heretofore in this field, is composed al- 
most exclusively of editors of papers (usually 
weeklies) in small towns. The editors in big cities 
have now filled the gap by forming the Arnerican 
Society of Newspaper Editors. The new society's 
first act is to adopt a statement of journalistic 
ethics, which is on the whole admirable. It calls 
for independence, responsibility and freedom, sin- 
cerity, truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality, fair 
play and decency. In short, it asks for the sort 
of editing which might be taken for granted if 
all editors were honorable gentlemen whose chief 
concern is the public welfare. 


] T is easy to smile at this sort of tormal promul- 
gation of ethical standards, whether applied to 
journalism or any other occupation, as somewhat 
naive; but such a judgment is as superficial as 
it is easy. Newspaper men are to some degree the 
victims of the public’s bad taste, which causes vul- 
gar and sensational sheets to thrive and intelligent 
and honest ones to wither. They are also under 
a pressure, sometimes irresistible, from owners 
whose chief interest is in earning dividends on their 
investment; so that, as every experienced journal- 
ist will tell you, the wonder is not that the papers 
are as bad as they are, but that, all things con- 
sidered, they manage to be so good. However, a 
third undoubted weakness is the failure of journal- 
ism to attract to its ranks men of intellectual and 
moral standards comparable to those of the re- 
cruits to law, medicine and engineering. Too large 
a proportion of the average news staff drifts into 
the work by default from other occupations, or be- 
cause of its allegedly exciting character. Emphasis 
within journalism’s own ranks on the ethical obli- 
gation to the community cannot cure the gravest 
problems of the press; but at wo-st it can do no 
harm, and at best it may achieve results not un- 
like those attained by similar efforts in the medical 
and legal professions during the past century. 


THE ambitious attempt of the American Na- 
tional Theatre organization, backed by the Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association, to uplift the art 
of the theatre in America, came to an inglorious 
end after ohly six days’ test in New York. The 
brutal truth seems to be that not enough people 
cared to see Miss Marjorie Rambeau in Mr. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It to justify continu- 
ance of the expensive production. The failure 
cannot be blamed on Shakespeare, in a season 
where Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet have broken 
all records and The Merchant of Venice has en- 
joyed an excellent run; nor can one any longer 
assert that the New York theatregoer is inveter- 
ately low of brow, with the solid success of the 
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Theatre Guild as evidence to the contrary. As was 
the case with the National Theatre some years 
ago, it is probable that in this instance excellent 
intentions have been frustrated by bad artistic 
judgment among the sponsors. The producing 
managers evidently need to learn—what one would 
have supposed they knew better than any one else 
—that the way to uplift the drama, or any other 
art, is for people of high ability to produce the 
best work of which they are capable within reason- 
able limits of the range of public taste and ap- 
proval. 


MR. HARRY M. DAUGERTY, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, is taking up in person the 
question of the rum-running fleet off the New 
Jersey coast. An injunction is expected at any 
minute. 


MR. R. M. WHITNEY, director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the American Defense Society, 
doubtless meant to remain within the bounds of 
truth when he urged the American Legion to op- 
pose amnesty for political prisoners. When he 
cooled down, after his desperate labor of speech 
making, he must have recalled some of his remarks 
with deep shame. He said that the court records 
show that some of the I. W. W.’s now in prison 
deliberately misdirected or poisoned supplies in- 
tended for the army in France. Mr. Whitney has 
not read the record of the I. W. W. trial; neither 
have we. It makes over forty thousand typewrit- 
ten pages, and life is short. But Mr. Whitney 
knows, and the American Legion knows, that if the 
record contained proof that the defendants in that 
trial had poisoned supplies for the army in France, 
those men would not now be in jail. They would 
have been shot. We think that Mr. Whitney owes 
an apology to the American Legion for the insult 
he offered to their intelligence. 


I T was a happy thought, if not a novel one—that 
of the luncheon guests of the American Mining 
Congress at the Bankers’ Club the other day—to 
make use of publicity in combatting the organized 
radical element of the country. Forthwith Mr. 
Lawrence F. Abbott of the Outlook urged that the 
current remarks of Mr. L. F. Loree of the D. 
& H. be given prompt publicity. ‘The papers 
won't print it,” said Mr. Loree, as reported in 
the New York World. “Then buy advertising 
space,’ Mr. Abbott suggested. ‘Nobody would 
read it,’’ returned Mr. Loree. Whereupon Mr. 
Coolidge of Boston, of the firm of Coolidge and 
Hight, representing many mining companies, made 
a real contribution. Since the mining companies 
are not themselves advertisers, their avenue of 
publicity lies through their advertising consumers, 
such as the great department stores. “If they got 
the idea that this publicity meant something to 
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them,” said Mr. Coolidge, “they could go to the 
editors and say, ‘Look here! We want this on the 
front page.’ Then we could have publicity!” 
Surely so bold and frank a scheme as this deserves 
acknowledgement, whether it evolved from pro- 
longed councils of despair or sprang full-fledged 
from Mr. Coolidge, and we are pleased to observe 
that it has already received a portion of its due 
meed from the New York press. 


The League and the Poppy 


HO won the great debate between Lord 

Robert Cecil and Representative Stephen G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania, as to the League of Na- 
tions’ attitude on the suppression of the opium 
trafic? Mr. Porter deplored it as being the worst 
possible; Lord Robert defended it as being quite 
admirable; and the puzzled public, as usual, is 
probably unable to determine with whom it should 
agree. 

As is also usual, part of the truth lies on both 
sides. It is true, as Mr. Porter charges, that the 
Assembly of the League altered the resolution of 
the Opium Commission by saying that the produc- 
tion of the drug should be limited to “legitimate”’ 
instead of “strictly medicinal and scientific” pur- 
poses. This change was deplorable; yet even so, 
the fact that the League Assembly voted for limita- 
tion of the poppy acreage at all is of substantial 
importance, and is the decisive answer to Mr. 
Porter's allegation that instead of suppressing the 
traffic in habit-forming drugs, it has done “quite 
the contrary.” Moreover, a joint committee from 
the League commissions on Opium and on Public 
Health has already recommended that the wording 
Mr. Porter prefers should be adopted. A resolu- 
tion to that effect will come before the Opium Com- 
mission at a special meeting toward the end of 
this month, and favorable action is regarded as 
practically inevitable. The Assembly will then 
make its real declaration for or against righteous- 
ness when it takes the matter up at its meeting 
next fall. 

Mr. Porter’s assumption that the other activi- 
ties of the League as to opium are unimportant, is 
also at variance with the facts; and Lord Robert 
is right in claiming a considerahle degree of useful- 
ness for them. The traffic in habit-forming drugs 
is complicated, subterranean and enormously diffi- 
cult to deal with internationally. The League’s 
efforts to control it through import and export 
licenses, reports on production and consumption, 
and international cooperation to put an end to 
smuggling, are useful though unspectacular pre- 
liminaries to the real struggle which will come with 
the attempt to cut down the poppy acreage to the 
amount needed for genuine medical use—a reduc- 
tion of at least seventy-five percent, and probably 
more. 
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The relation of Great Britain to the production 
of opium in India is an important factor in the 
general situation which needs a word of explana- 
tion. Contrary to the general belief, India does 
not supply opium or its derivatives to the Western 
world in important amounts. Indian opium is of 
low grade and is used chiefly in the Orient and for 
the most part, without doubt, for non-medicina! 
purposes. The Western world, including America, 
gets its opium from Turkey and Persia, which 
produce a superior quality containing twelve to 
fourteen percent morphine. China produces some 
opium to supplement her imports from India, and 
under the military governors this has apparently 
been increasing, though the Chinese deny it and 
have asked a commission on which the League of 
Nations is represented to make an investigation 
on the spot. 

The British government is not itself technically 
concerned in the production of opium, but the gov- 
ernment of India is very much so. It has a mon- 
opoly on production in Bengal and the United 
Provinces, and collects duties on opium imported 
from the native states. The poppy may only be 
grown under government license, the grower may 
borrow money without interest to finance his oper- 
ation, and he must sell his whole crop at a fixed 
price to the government which owns and operates 
the “factories.” 

If the League of Nations Assembly next fall 
adopts the recommendation which the Opium 
Commission is virtually sure to make, and declares 
for restricting opium production to the amount 
needed for medical and scientific purposes, it will 
be the most important single step ever taken in 
the fight against the drug evil. If the recommen- 
dation is accepted by the Indian government it 
means the wiping out of nearly the whole industry. 
As matters stand at present, however, this would 
merely mean a boom in business for Turkey, which 
has never signed the 1912 convention, and for 
Persia which has signed only with reservations. 
Unless the present Lausanne Conference manages 
to put the screws on Turkey, she will continue to 
do as she pleases. 

On the whole, Lord Robert is undoubtedly cor- 
rect when he says that his government wants to 
see the trade in habit-forming drugs abolished. 
There is no blacker chapter in imperial history 
than the shameful record of the opium trade in the 
nineteenth century; but even an Empire progresses 
in morals with the general human march forward, 
and things which were regarded as quite all right 
in 1842 are out of the question in 1923. In all 
probability the home government would be glad 
to be rid of the whole sorry business, and so would 
most of the English people. On the other hand, 
it is to be remembered that India is already 2 
political volcano; sudden action would not only 
mean a grave disruption in Indian finances, but a 
serious problem to millions of drug users. Lord 
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Robert says that when Mr. Sastri got the resolu- 
tion amended a year and a half ago he did so in 
concern lest “medicinal use’? should mean “use on 
a physician’s prescription,” which would shut off 
the drug from thousands of Indians who use it 
medicinally but in districts where physicians do not 
exist. This is possible; but it is also possible 
that the representative of India was seeking to 
postpone the opium question until the even more 
urgent one of Gandhi had subsided; or to give a 
year’s warning of an action which, like the adop- 
tion of prohibition in America, should have been 
foreseen but nevertheless came with a shock of 
surprise and pain to a large number of worthy 
gentlemen whose property rights were impaired by 
the new order. 

In any case, the sincerity not only of Mr. Sastri 
but of the League Assembly, the Indian govern- 
ment and Great Britain will soon be put to the 
test. If the new phraseology of the Opium Com- 
mission is adopted by the Assembly and accepted 
by India, it will be a real triumph for that power 
which is so often invoked in vain—the enlightened 
public opinion of the world. Every economic in- 
terest is in favor of the continuance of the opium 
trafic; it cannot even be said that capitalistic 
employers are against it because it impairs the 
eficiency of their “‘wage slaves,”’ for, at least so 
far as the Far East is concerned, in most cases it 
apparently does not. The embattled moral indig- 
nation of the world is the poppy’s sole important 
enemy; its degree of success or failure in this 
case will give us a valuable estimate of its present 
power—or weakness—in general. 


Back to the Father of Lies 


OR two thousand years and more Herodotus 
was honored with the title of Father of His- 
tory. Then came the nineteenth century with its 
passion for truth. Herodotus was weighed line by 
line and found light. It was proved that he had 
falsified events, in passages without number. His 
old title gave way to a new one, Father of Lies. 
But the nineteenth century historians were not, 
after all, such white robed acolytes of the truth 
as their condemnation of Herodotus implied. They 
wrote, too often, with a political purpose, more 
or less subtly concealed, and political purposes sel- 
dom square with the truth. One wrote the history 
of Greece with a view to bolstering parliamentary 
institutions. Another wrote the history of imperial 
Rome in justification of Bismarckian imperialism. 
And when nationalism went mad, toward the end 
of the century, every country developed its corps 
of historians, along with its guns and ships, as a 
weapon of national defence or aggression. Every 
political party, every social class, came to have its 
oficial manipulator of history. The historians 
who remained steadfast in their loyalty to the 
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truth were helpless to check the flood of spurious 
historical ideas. The public preferred the debased 
coinage in its daily trafficking and came to regard 
it as standard. History had become present poli- 
tics. 

It is this cheapening of the standard of history 
that explains the tendency on the part of public 
and quasi public authorities to censor history 
books. If we are to be flooded with propaganda, 
let it be our propaganda. As English Americans, 
shall we permit our school texts and library books 
to denounce the British colonial policy of the 
eighteenth century? As Irish Americans, shall we 
stand for histories that imply that England had 
part of the law and the moralities on her side? 
As New Englanders with Abolitionist antecedents, 
shall we tolerate a too respectful treatment of the 
States Rights views of the Old South? As South- 
erners, shall we permit the historians to read 
Union in the very origin of the Constitution and 
thus convict our fathers of the crime of rebellion? 

The New York Senate, by a heavy majority, 
has passed a bill specifying the manner in which the 
Declaration of Independence, the events leading 
up to the Revolutionary War, the military history 
of that war and the personal character of the 
Revolutionary patriots must be treated in textbooks 
to be used in the state. That is a beginning. Next 
we shall have laws fixing the characters of the early 
Presidents and justifying the Mexican War. Then 
our legislatures will give us the literally inspired 
history of the World War, in which, single handed 
almost, we overthrew the might of the Central 
Empires. We shall have Roosevelt or Wilson a 
demigod, according to the complexion of the legis- 
lature. Each political overturn will be celebrated 
by a state wide bonfire of the history textbooks of 
the defeated party. The teachers who had labor- 
iously printed a Republican version of history on 
the minds of the children will have to print a 
Democratic version on top of it, only to put the 
same tables of the mind through a third printing 
when the Republicans come back. 

Herodotus lied, but for the sake of the Muse. 
History, as he conceived it, was an art, as exact- 
ing as tragedy or sculpture. If the facts did not 
observe the proper proportions, fall into the de- 
sired rhythms, he mended them. in good faith. He 
never lied to advance any selfish personal or polit- 
ical purpose. The best thing we can do is to re- 
turn to his methods. The Fathers were gallant 
men, often great men, but they were human. Let 
our historians give us purely mythical figures in- 
stead of them. Let them give us mythical wars in 
which all our soldiers were heroes, none of our 
civilians profiteers. Myth could be made infinitely 
edifying to the children, provided they could be 
made to accept it. And we see no reason why they 
should not accept pure myth as readily as the 
counterfeit history prepared according to political 
specifications. 
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Teeth in the Trust Law 


VERYBODY has taken his turn at sneering 
at the Sherman anti-trust law. It offers no 
method of unscrambling eggs, according to one of 
our most widely quoted poets, the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. More pedantically, it has been compared 
to the sword with which Hercules attacked the 
hydra. Two or more heads are made to grow 
where one grew before. The Standard Oil Trust 
maintains thirty-seven main ofiices—we believe that 
is the number—where it formerly maintained one. 
District attorneys, returning from a_ successful 
trust busting expedition, have been likened to Tar- 
tarin, returning full of boastings from the land 
of the lions, with the hide of a toothless old pet 
lion as proof of his prowess. 

But the prosecutions of the building material 
men in New York suggest the Sherman law wits 
have missed fire in their jests. The Gypsum Indus- 
tries Association must find their monopolistic 
strivings seriously lamed by the federal injunction 
filed on the fourth of last January. That injunc- 
tion tells them exactly what they may and what 
they may not do in the way of associated activity. 
They may work together for efficiency, but not for 
gouging. The federal government is no respecter 
of classes, and on March 1, 1922, presented the 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ international 
union with an injunction restraining certain acts 
that had made the union a most valuable adjunct 
to the monopolizing activities of the material men. 
But the most significant victory the government has 
won consists in the conviction of the Sanitary Pot- 
ters’ Association and the handing down of jail 
sentences upon eight of the ringleaders. Trust 
organizers have come to count on nothing more 
than fines, in case of conviction. These have fig- 
ured as one of the minor costs of the methods of 
doing business, a cost comparable, at worst, to 
postage, at best to the carbon paper used by the 
trust’s stenographers. But six or ten months in 
jail for pillars of society—that is another story. 

When one reviews the acts of these defendants, 
what one most regrets is the moderation of the 
judge. They had built an iron-clad combine, con- 
trolling 82 percent of all the sanitary pottery—that 
is, bathroom fixtures, except tubs—manufactured 
in the United States. They had set up a body ot 
so-called “legitimate jobbers,’ and nobody could 
get sanitary pottery supplies except through those 
jobbers, who, in turn, could be counted on not to 
let any competing manufacturer in. Thus protect- 
ed, the combination was in a position to fix prices 
that afforded a very handsome profit—two hun- 
dred percent and more has been estimated. The 
combination thus exerted all the influence it com- 
manded to keep up the cost of building houses, 
with its natural consequence, high rents and build- 
ing congestion. There are plenty of other robber 
knights levying on the people’s need for housing, 
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but we have not heard of any more grasping and 
detestable than these. 

They have their sentences. Will sanitary pot- 
tery be cheaper in consequence? Will other build- 
ing materials be cheaper on account of the warn- 
ing to monopolists contained in this conviction? 
That depends. 

If builders and their customers, the home own- 
ers and rent payers remain inert, they will be tal- 
laged ad libitum by somebody. When the traffic 
will bear a charge, somebody will be sure to clap 
it on. But if builders will bestir themselves and 
insist on reasonable prices, if the rent payers wil! 
prepare themselves to organize cooperatively, if 
necessary, they will find that there is no longer a 
stone wall between them and the supplying of 
their housing requirements. 

The federal courts cannot impose economic free- 
dom upon the home builders and tenants. It can 
release them from the shackles of combinations. 
Beyond that, their case rests with themselves. 


The Logic of Wage Increases 


ROM all sections of the country and from 

many industries come reports of advance in 
wage rates. These reports. arouse grave head- 
shakings among the economists who write the 
bank circulars. Increased wages, they say, lead to 
higher prices and inflation. Indeed, a conclave 
of statistical advisers of large corporations late 
last year decided that the next boom would prob- 
ably be brought to an end, not by financial factors, 
but by a rising labor cost which would take the 
profit out of business. We are already being told 
all over again that the unconscionable demands 
of labor are responsible for the high cost of living. 
These whisperings should be subjected to analysis 
before they reach the broadcasting stations which 
they are sure to attain, should retail prices follow 
the present upward trend of wholesale commodity 
prices. 

The wage increases are the result, directly or 
indirectly, of the enlarged demand for labor. With 
plants nearing capacity production, it is more dif- 
ficult to find competent operatives, and competi- 
tion among employers follows. Sometimes the 
advances are wholly unsolicited; sometimes they 
are hastened by the action of unions. It should 
first be noted that most of the increases have 
occurred in the industries which either suffered 
most from the late depression or pursued a volun- 
tary policy of drastic wage reduction, thus dis- 
persing a large part of their working forces. 
Textiles, metal mining, metal fabricating—these 
are the very trades in which unemployment and 
wage cuts were the heaviest two years ago. In 
many cases the increases represent, for the in- 
dustries concerned, a normal reaction from the 
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wide downward swing of the cycle. For the wage- 
earners, they mean merely a recovery to something 
like a parity with the workers in more stable or 
better unionized industries, such as printing, 
clothing manufacture, or coal mining. The policy 
of wage “deflation” in an industrial order charac- 
terized by the business cycle is thus shown to be 
without permanent result to compensate for its 
waste and suffering. 

Suppose, however, the upward wage movement 
should become so general and pronounced as to 
include all trades alike. Would it be responsible 
for a higher price level and so neutralize any 
advantage the wage-earners might have gained, 
besides causing hardship to those with fixed 
comes? Would it stimulate inflation? Would it 
take the profit out of business and so bring on a 
depression? 

Employer-economists have a curious way of 
mixing their theoretical “laws” when they talk 
about labor. In the first place, they are clearly 
inconsistent when they state in one breath that ris- 
ing wages bring about rising prices, and in the next 
that rising wages diminish profits. If prices rise, 
profits are bound to increase also, even though 
wages rise in proportion. This is as simple as 
that twice two is four, while twice one is only 
two. Profits may increase even without price ad- 
vances, if production grows, enlarging turnover 
and reducing unit costs. But if profits should act- 
ually diminish in a period of large production and 
rising wages—and the premise is almost inconceiv- 
able—we may be quite sure that prices would not 
rise. The theorists cannot have both their rising 
prices and their falling profits at the same time 

In the second place, these economists forget a 
large part of their theory when they state that 
price increases are caused by wage increases. They 
forget that important part which they use to jus- 
tify many unpleasant characteristics of the econ- 
omic order—‘supply and demand.” This would 
be a happy world if prices were always as low as 
production cost permits. If an article cannot be 
made cheaply enough to be sold at a profit it will 
not long be made—so much is admitted. But that 
admission sets merely an ultimate lower limit to 
prices. It is absurd to suppose, and no economist 
really does suppose, that prices move up and down 
exactly on this lowest possible level. When prices 
rise they do so on account of market conditions, 
and are dependent on what the seller can get, 
under existing circumstances. Economic history, 
statistically analyzed, shows that in an era of 
rapidly rising wholesale prices, the prices go up 
much earlier and further than the wages. They 
are forced up, not by wage increase, but by stim- 
ulated demand, or by diminished supply, or by 
credit and currency inflation, or by monopoly con- 
trol—which are all different ways of describing 
more or less the same situation. The present 


condition of the steel industry is a case in point. 
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The wages of unskilled labor in the steel industry 
have been raised twice since the trough of the 
depression—20 percent on September 1, 1922, and 
11 percent on April 16, 1923. They are now $4.00 
for a ten-hour day, one-third above the $3.00 of 
a year ago. Yet steel billets (Bessemer, Pitts- 
burgh) began to rise in April 1922. Last Sep- 
tember, at the date of the 20 percent wage in- 
crease, they were already 40 percent above the 
low level of $28.00, and by April 1, 1923, they 
had reached $40.00, or 60 percent above it. Steel 
labor is now receiving 100 percent more than in 
1915, while steel billets are more than double the 
IQI5 average. 

Average weekly earnings of New York factory 
workers were in February 7 percent above a year 
ago, while wholesale prices according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were 
II percent above. 

Inflation is a condition which arises when the 
volume of credit and currency grows ore rapidly 
than the exchange of goods. The rapid rise of 
prices and the speculation which results from it 
lead to duplication of orders, to accumulation of 
heavy inventories, to production and trade in ex- 
cess of effective consumers’ demand, to undue 
capital expansion, and to an eventual falling off 
of the actual demand on account of reduced pur- 
chasing power at the high prices. A collapse of 
prices and production in such a situation is in- 
evitable. Much has been said about the possible 
prevention of inflation by a stricter loaning policy 
on the part of the banks during the early stages 
of a boom. But little has been said about the 
possible stabilizing influence of labor. If the 
labor supply cannot be enlarged too rapidly, there 
exists a powerful brake on excessive production 
and excessive capital expansion. The more closely 
the rise of wages approximates the rise of whole- 
sale prices, the greater limitation is placed on rapid 
growth of profits—which is one of the most 
powerful motives to inflation. And, on the con- 
suming side, a rise of wages which paralleled or 
even exceeded the rise of retail prices would stab- 
ilize or enlarge the purchasing power of the in- 
dustrial population. It thus would help the 
effective demand to keep pace with the supply of 
consumers’ goods. 

Industrial depression has never been known to 
result from a growing buying power of consumers. 
No business man would have difficulty in finding the 
capital to enlarge his productive capacity to meet 
such a demand. It is thus inconceivable that wage 
increases can be a cause of inflation, or are econom- 
ically unsound in a period of rising prices. On 
the contrary, advances in wages, if they were 
prompt and substantial enough, might go far to 
correct the perilous tendencies of a boom. The 
chief trouble is not that wages advance but that 
other elements in the price cycle advance earlier 
and further than do wages. 
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Let’s Be Illiterate 


LD carpets are being beaten now, trunks are 

coming down out of the attic, spring suits 

are coming out of the trunks, and are patched, 

examined, rejected; mothballs are rolling about on 

the floor. Altogether not a bad time for some of 

us to unpack old assumptions and have a look at 
them. 

Illiteracy for instance. We have always as- 
sumed that it was bad to be illiterate—bad, back- 
ward, degraded, uncivilized. We keep illiterate 
foreigners out of the country. We don’t let them 
become citizens until they can read and write a cer- 
tain amount of English. We sniff at the Carolina 
and Kentucky mountaineers who have been here 
longer than any of us and can shoot straighter 
but who wouldn’t know a headline if they saw one. 
We feel superior at the thought of all the Euro- 
pean peasants for whom print means nothing, and 
we loftily invite them to acquire certain mental 
and optical habits which would open to them, were 
they Americans, all the treasures in the columns of 
the Journal and the Daily News. We are quite 
right, of course, in thinking that an intelligent, or 
even an average person cannot compete in our 
modern life unless he knows how to read and 
write; and that without such knowledge he cannot 
become a good citizen and voter for Hylan or 
Harding. It is true that an illiterate in almost 
any part of this country but the smallest villages 
and backwoods is mentally a cripple. But there 
is a good deal to be said for illiteracy just the 
same. 

Language, the raw material of our speech, and 
the way we use it, suffers a good deal because su 
many of us are literate. This may be only another 
unverified assumption, but it seems true that lan- 
guage as we read it and see it is a poorer thing 
today than it used to be. Consider the differences 
ir the source of language today and some three 
hundred years ago, when a particularly rich, noble 
and various English was being written and, we have 
reason to believe, spoken as well. The men who 
wrote in the English of the King James version de- 
rived their language from earlier writers, from 
teachers, from other languages, from a variety of 
literate sources. But they were enormously influ- 
enced by the kind of English they heard spoken all 
about them, in the country, in the city, a raw, 
resonant, native language always being reborn on 
the tongues of people who could neither read nor 
write. It was of course a confused medium, since 
the names of common objects changed from coun- 
ty to county, and people lived not far apart who 
pretended to speak the same language but could 
barely understand one another. There was no 
standard among illiterates, but on the contrary a 
thousand separate and various pools of speech bub- 
bling up words and phrases. These rich, chaotic 
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waters were continually swirling about the ears of 
the writer, and whatever he wrote was of course 
full of the richness and singularity of speech of 
people who could not write. 

None of us who are literate, for whom the print- 
ed word is as natural a part of life as walking or 
eating, can begin to understand what goes on in 
the mind of an illiterate as intelligent as ourselves 
when he is using language. We can, however, 
guess at the great difference in mental processes 
between the literate who depends, in his acquiring 
or use of words, upon ability to visualize the print- 
ed image of them and the illiterate, who must rely 
on ear alone. No wonder the speech used when 
ears contributed to its making is pleasanter to read 
than the eye-made, eye-thought speech of today. 
Ink has taken the place of sound. 

What is worse, there exists a great central 
standardized reservoir of ink from which each of 
us dips enough for his daily use. The newspapers 
have established, from one end of the country to 
the other, a lowest common denominator of flat. 
juiceless, universal language which discolors and 
dilutes the speech of the readers. Instead of local 
pools of language welling up from this village and 
that illiterate, story-telling oldest-inhabitant, we 
have a sort of million gallon Croton reservoir of 
language supplying the same flat words to every 
inhabitant. We do not mean that language is 
stagnant, nor standardized beyond hope, for noth- 
ing is more constantly changing and renewing it- 
self, nor more stubbornly defying attempts to keep 
it in the same place. But the language is poorer 
than it was. People from different parts of the 
country understand each other perfectly, and so 
neither makes any addition to the other’s language. 
Only from the illiterates, for whom language is 
life itself, do we still keep on learning new words 
with a real sound and ring to them. They could 
save us, if we would let them, from allowing our 
speech to become—from having been a decoration 
of life—degraded into a mere currency of penny 
and nickel words worn smooth from having been 
in everybody's pocket. 
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Shadows of 1924 


HERE are some critics of the Harding 

administration who hold, not without glee, 

that the Presiderit was launched on his 
campaign for a second term in a way entirely char- 
acteristic of the record since March 4, 1921; that 
is, with the least of the teamwork forecast before 
that date, and with distinct evidence of a provincial 
habit of thought. Mr. Harding would not agree 
that the manner of launching his campaign was 
characteristic, but he would not deny that it was 
awkward. There is ample reason to believe that 
none realizes more keenly than he that it was not 
a smooth, astute, well-handled piece of work. 

This is what happened: In the late winter, Se- 
cretary Hoover, Senator Watson and others of the 
inner circle said Mr. Harding would be the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1924. Considerable attention was 
paid to them by the newspapers and politicians. 
While the presidential party was in Florida some 
weeks later, Attorney-General Daugherty got it 
into his head that since everybody knew Mr. Hard- 
ing was to be the nominee, it would be well to de- 
liver an expansive, comfortable gesture that would 
clear the field of annoying hopefuls. So he built 
upon what the Hoovers and Watsons had told the 
country by saying with an air of finality that there 
would be against Mr. Harding only the perennial 
candidate, meaning Senator La Follette. Mr. 
Daugherty did not consult with other presidential 
advisers. He did not ask any one whether what he 
had in mind to say fitted neatly into the national 
situation, with nearly a year and a half to go before 
the conventions. He simply followed the good, 
old, State Capital machine rule of telling the other 
fellow that he has no chance in the world, and 
should spare himself fruitless effort. 


Tue TROUBLES OF A CANDIDATE 


But a candidacy for re-election as President is 
very different from a candidacy for re-election as 
Senator, or Governor, or Mayor, for the Presi- 
dent has constantly to do with things that directly 
and deeply concern the welfare of 110 million peo- 
ple. And if in dealing with the people on those 
vital things, he finds their minds twisted suspici- 
ously to locate a political pill in the food for 
thought he serves them, then he is in trouble. He 
is in political trouble because, no matter how dis- 
interested may be his proposals, the public makes 
a discount for politics, which lessens results, which 
in turn lessens political chances. He is in per- 
sonal trouble because no man, President or police- 
man, can live under constant sharp suspicion and 
be happy. Mr. Daugherty, forgetting that he is 
looked upon by the country as a sort of boudoir 
politician to the President (reflecting the intima- 
cies of the Presidential mind), and failing to 


measure the effect upon the President’s public prob- 
lems ~f a projection of the President's political 
ambitions, made his expansive gesture as though 
playing the annual political game back home in 
Ohio. In a little while both he and the President 
awoke to a realization that the public’s passive, sub- 
conscious acceptance of the Harding candidacy for 
a second term has been changed to alert political 
examination of all Mr. Harding does—by friends 
and foes, and by the average man. 


Bic TAXxes AND LitTLeE DOLLARS 


It was a*bad blunder. It added appreciably to 
the load Mr. Harding bears in seeking public 
favor for his plans respecting international ques- 
tions in general, and the World Court in particular, 
and respecting such domestic questions as taxes, 
transportation and immigration. He cannot talk 
to the country across the table, eye upon eye. The 
country’s eye turns away frequently to peer under 
the table in search of some political manoeuvre. 
Yet, if ever a President needed the country’s eye 
meeting his in steady gaze, Mr. Harding does. 
With numerous signs of irritation with his for- 
eign policy, and with his own party leaders shifting 
ground—for example, Watson the moderate look- 
ing askance at the World Court, while Pepper the 
anti-Leaguer moves around toward the League— 
Mr. Harding is in extreme necessity of talking to 
the country strongly and of having his words taken 
at par. His necessity is no less in domestic affairs. 

Good ground exists for doubting that the 
blanket answer of prosperity, which the Old Guard 
is offering to all criticisms of conditions at home, 
will be sufficient. Plenty of employment may not be 
an adequate emollient to the irritated spots. Plenty 
of employment existed in 1920 when the country 
was gathering the 7,000,000 plurality against the 
Democrats. So far as domestic questions con- 
tributed to that plurality, big taxes and small dol- 
lars were the main factors. Taxes still are big 
and will be big in 1924. Dollars are getting small 
again—they never have been big since the war— 
and the trend of the wholesale price index suggests 
that they are likely to be very small when the nom- 
inations are made. The present is a time when 
Mr. Harding stands to suffer severely unless he can 
be effective in his argument to the country to listen 
and be reasonable; but Mr. Daugherty has fixed 
things so that the country is more likely in these 
next months to listen and be acutely suspicious. 
Moreover, personal unhappiness under constant 
sharp suspicion is a dangerous thing in a man of 
Mr. Harding's temperament. It is to be remem- 
bered that his patience, of which so much is heard, 
is the kind of patience that runs more easily into 
resignation than into hard, self-contained determi- 
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nation. The trip across the country this summer 
may fizzle because of an ineffective mood of Mr. 
Harding’s. 

But although the manner and time of launching 
the President’s candidacy have measurably ham- 
strung him in public appeal, with probable ill con- 
sequences to his candidacy, there is little doubt now 
among politicians that he will be the party nomi- 
nee. Not only is there the Daugherty statement, 
on top of the Hoover and Watson statements, but 
the best information is that the family influence 
dearest to Mr. Harding—always a brave and dar- 
ing influence—is definitely swung in favor of a sec- 
‘ond candidacy. And it is almost axiomatic that 
a President seeking renomination shall be gratified. 
To the fact that politicians believe failure to re- 
nominate a President is a dangerous confession, is 
to be added the fact that the President usually has 
attached to himself the practical, delegate-con- 
trolling politicians in most of the states, and they 
are loyal for loyalty’s sake, and in the belief that 
self-interest is against chancing another man. In 
Mr. Harding’s case, the emphatic announcements 
virtually cleared the field, notwithstanding the in- 
surgent revolt in his party, and notwithstanding 
the party’s comparative weakness against revolt, 
due to eight years of defeat and the series of fail- 
ures immediately following its return to power. 


HARDING Vs. THE FIELD 


Senator La Follette cannot get the Republican 
nomination, although he may gather a surprising 
number of delegates. Governor Pinchot, with a 
drastic dry record in Pennsylvania, is favored by 
some of the prohibition leaders, but Mr. Harding 
has been satisfactory to the powers in the Anti- 
Saloon League. The talk of Senators Borah and 
Johnson that flared up after the November election 
has subsided. No one seriously thinks now of Se- 
cretaries Hughes and Hoover. The game is in the 
President's hands. And his one danger, so far as 
can be seen now, is the possibility that his fight 
with the old line partisans of his party on the ques- 
tion of entering the Court will lead to a genuine 
schism at the one point where none ever was ex- 
pected. It will be strange and surprising if that 
comes to pass, however strongly he and his critics 
within the party may talk at the moment. And, of 
course, if Mr. Harding is renominated, the Repub- 
lican platform will mean nothing. He must be 
the platform—with his record, to date at least, of 
honest attention to routine administration, of con- 
servatism of the Old Guard brand in controverted 
economic questions, and of doubt and timidity in 
international affairs. 

The conditions that will determine the Demo- 
cratic opponent to Mr. Harding are taking form 
rapidly. Probably in their final form they will 
call for the nomination of one who is, or appears 
to be, progressive in domestic affairs, and is defi- 
nitely pro-League. That is because the signs now 
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are that the progressive element in domestic af- 
fairs and the League element in foreign affairs are 
fast becoming militant and purposeful forces, more 
conscious of their ends than other elements. The 
progressive Democrat with convictions, who com- 
pelled the Democratic convention in 1912 against 
its will to nominate Mr: Wilson, is coming to life 
again. ‘That will be seen clearly in the next few 
months. He will insist upon a candidate dissent- 
ing sharply from the traditional Republican treat- 
ment of big business followed in the Harding ad- 
ministration. The demands of the progressive wil! 
be strengthened by the probable renomination of 
Mr. Harding, and the natural movement of the 
opposition party to a candidate offering contrast. 
The principal question is whether this genuine pro- 
gressive element will get a candidate who will 
satisfy as Mr. Wilson did in 1912, or be compelled 
to take a 1924 replica of Champ Clark. 
Likewise, the pro-Leaguer is coming to life 
again. ‘The tide toward an affirmative policy of 
international cooperation that has disturbed Re- 
publican relations is beginning to cause excitement 
among Democrats. It angers the small but virile 
group of outright anti-League Democrats. And it 
greatly bothers the mere politicians among the 
Democrats, even those who faithfully supported 
the League fight two years ago. Most of the polli- 
ticians have been edging away from the League. 
Their talk has been that to make the League an 
issue again would hurt both the party and the 
League. They are being met now with the ques- 
tions: What is the use of the party's winning if 
it does not win for some purpose? How can the 
League be hurt more by fighting for it than by run- 
ning away from it? It is likely, when the Demo- 
cratic convention meets, the men who are against 
the League, and the men who would like to speak 
very softly on the subject will be in a majority. 
But it is unlikely that that majority will dominate. 
The leaders and the candidate will scarcely dare 
the anger of one possessing Mr. Wilson’s follow- 
ing, far greater than that of any other Democrat, 
and Mr. Wilson’s uncompromising spirit. And 
the temper of League Democrats in general, 
whether they follow Mr. Wilson or support the 
League “on their own,” will hardly warrant repu- 
diation of the League or running away from it. 


POLITICS AND Liquor 


Behind the economic questions and the inter- 
national questions lurks the liquor question. It 
will be in both conventions, but the Republicans 
will promptly thrust it aside; the Republican 
party is dry and expects to stay dry. In the Demo- 
cratic convention, however, it will be a very devil. 
The South, whose solidarity must be the founda- 
tion of Democratic hopes, is emotionally dry; the 
North and East, to which the Democrats must 
turn for the second layer of electoral votes, bar- 
ring such long shot chances as Mr. Wilson success- 
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fully played in the West in 1916, is emotionally 
wet—so wet in the big cities that cool politicians 
use the term ‘crazy wet.” And the most emo- 
tional of these wets are normally Democrats. The 
cleavage is deepened by religious feeling. The 
South’s emotionally dry Democrats are Protest- 
ants; the North’s emotionally wet Democrats are 
Catholics, or followers of Catholic leadership in 
the main. And not in decades have the Protestants 
of the South and the Catholics of the North been 
so religiously conscious in their politics as at this 
time, thanks to the Ku Klux Klan. For years the 
dissimilarity between the Democracy of the South 
and that of the North has been a party embarrass- 
ment, but it never has carried the peril that it does 
today. 


Tue DANGEROUS Mr. SMITH 


More than that, 1924 probably will show for 
the first time a real leader of the wet Northern 
Catholic Democrats, one out of their own loins 
and capable of arousing something of the frenzied 
enthusiasm that Mr. Bryan evokes from the drys. 
Governor Smith, idol of wet Northern Catholic 
Democrats, may become a problem to the Demo- 
crats far transcending the usual problem of T'am- 
many and associated machines. His personality 
may start a political fire, even though as a party 
man he may seek by all means to avert one. This 
condition is made the more dangerous by the two- 
thirds rule of Democratic conventions. ‘The wets 
may have enough delegates, one third or more, to 
defeat any candidate unsatisfactory to them, in the 
face of a probable clear dry majority from the 
South and the West. 

Such a situation baffles prophecy. A hundred 
things may happen in the sweep of public senti- 
ment, or in the tradings of politicians, to swing 
the outcome one way or the other. But if a guess 
were made, it would be on the wets. Several cir- 
cumstances favor them. First, it will be easier for 
the mere politicians of the South to yield than for 
those of the North to do so. No Southern state 
will go Republican because the candidate is moder- 
ately wet, but the chance to win important North- 
ern states may turn on nominating a wet. Second, 
the wets demonstrated their staying power when 
Governor Cox was nominated, and they seem 
stronger now than in 1920. Third, Mr. Wilson 
vetoed the Volstead Act and presumably thinks no 
more of it now. His influence may be cast as a 
matter of principle to the side of the wets, who 
will be asking for the most liberal law possible 
under the Eighteenth Amendment. It may be 
cast to the wets the more readily in the thought 
that it will soften the anti-League sentiment among 
the Democrats in some of the big cities. 

Of the candidates for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, the most active, Senator Underwood, has the 
least chance. He is the favorite of those who want 
a safe and sane man. But equally on grounds of 
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logic and expediency, Mr. Underwood seems 
blocked. His leadership in the Senate has shown 
that he is not in tune with party movement: al- 
though perhaps the most thoroughly respected man 
by the Democrats of their membership, his follow- 
ers did not follow. He was conservative and his 
party was not. With respect to domestic affairs, 
his nomination would be illogical. It would be 
dangerous, too, in its effect on labor. Beyond that, 
expediency counts against his nomination. If the 
Republicans renominate Mr. Harding, the Demo- 
crats could not nominate Senator Underwood with- 
out losing the value of contrast. The principal 
difference between the two men is that when Mr. 
Harding seeks a product of the intellect, he looks 
for one ready made, in the prevailing mode and 
liked by his friends, while Senator Underwood 
takes the raw materials and fabricates the product 
himself. Mr. Underwood might qualify on the 
League, would certainly qualify on the liquor ques- 
tion if the wets rule, and might carry the handicap 
of Southern residence, but his stand on economic 
questions probably bars him. 


Cox’s SPORTING BLoop 


Governor Cox could easily be made a “logical” 
candidate but for that 7,000,000 plurality against 
him in 1920. He can qualify as a progressive. His 
record in Ohio will sustain him. He has an ag- 
gressive pro-League record. And he could adjust 
himself to the outcome of the liquor fight. He 
was a wet. In his 1920 campaign, he declared for 
law enforcement and the wets said he left them. 
If the drys control the next convention he could 
stand on his 1920 declaration. If the wets control, 
he could revert to his old position—probably his 
real one—and call for repeal of the Volstead Act 
on the ground of failure. So practical a politician 
as Mr. Cox could handle that situation with ease. 
He has another asset. He appeals to sporting 
blood. When the country dumped that 7,000,000 
plurality on him, he shook himelf, stood up, looked 
the world in the eye, said “I stand pat’—and 
proved he meant it. But notwithstanding these 
facts, and notwithstanding the fact that his re- 
nomination is not unthinkable, the chances are 
the other way. Most politicians think the 1920 
plurality for Harding put the Indian sign on Cox. 

There is left of the active candidates Mr. 
McAdoo. He is leading at this time. He has 
more rank and file following, and more political 
support than any rival. By the same token, he is 
the object of attack by the friends of all other can- 
didates. Apparently, the manoeuvre is about to 
be tried of bringing out favorite sons in states 
where he cannot be stopped by any of the real 
candidates. His enemies will need all their ex- 
pedients. Mr. McAdoo, in addition to his present 
following, has marked powers of political acquisi- 
tion. He has imagination, resource, daring; he 
knows how to leap upon a horse, wave his hat, 
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and lead a raiding expedition. He comes nearer 
the Wilson and Roosevelt standards in that than 
any other candidate in either party. 

He meets two of the qualifications that are to 
be expected in the Democratic candidate, being 
progressive and pro-League, and that gives a solid 
foundation for the exercise of his political talents. 
But on the liquor question he is stamped a dry, and 
that, plus the determined character of the political 
opposition to him, and the bitterness of some of his 
rivals, may defeat him. Many politicians believe 
it assuredly will do so. And his family relation- 
ship to Mr. Wilson may make the latter antag- 
onistic rather than sympathetic. Mr. Wilson will 
not be thinking of helping a son-in-law; he will be 
thinking of winning. The very fact that Mr. 
McAdoo is a member of his family may cause him 
to examine Mr. McAdoo’s availability with excep- 
tional candor. He may lean back. 

It is evident that there is at least an even chance 
that none of the active candidates will be nominat- 
ed. Governor Smith immediately comes to mind. 
He would be the leading candidate, were he not 
an Irish Catholic. It is likely the same reason will 
continue to be effectual. He is more likely to have 
a potent voice in making the nomination than to 
get it. Former Justice John H. Clarke is sincerely 
indifferent, and besides he will be nearly seventy 
years old. John W. Davis’s professional relations 
with J. P. Morgan may be counted upon to elimin- 
ate him, however strongly his numerous admirers 
may urge that all good lawyers become corpora- 
tion lawyers. William R. Hearst has no real 
chance. And, of course, Mr. Wilson, who might 
run away with the convention if his health were 
good, is eliminated by fate. Beyond this group 
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are the possibilities—the more or less recordless 
men like Senator Ralston of Indiana, and Goy- 
ernor Silzer of New Jersey, become prominent 
through unusual local victories; and the occasional 
brilliant man like Bainbridge Colby. The choice 
of some such man is looked for by many of the 
best politicians. 

Henry Ford stands off in a class by himself. 
All that can be said of him is that he has a large 
popular following, and is a man of strange tri- 
umphs. It is a fact that the Democratic polli- 
ticians are not comfortable in the thought of 
nominating Ford in a pinch. In that, they happen 
to be in accord with the intellectuals of their 
party. And it is a fact that if he were nominated, 
it would mean that the Democrats had turned 
their backs on the East and North, for no leader 
along the seaboard would think of nominating a 
candidate who would encounter the solid and in- 
tense opposition of the Jews. 

It is easier to think of Mr. Ford as an independ- 
ent candidate. And when independent candidacies 
are reached, with the conventions more than a 
year away, speculation becomes labyrinthine; it 
leads everywhere and nowhere. No man knows 
what will be the state of Mr. Ford’s mind next 
year, just as no man knows what will be in Sena- 
tor La Follette’s mind. Not even Senator La 
Follette knows, although he understands that he 
will be defeated in the Republican convention, and 
probably has no more idea of playing with the 
Democrats than he has had in other presidential 
years. Some kind of third party movement next 
year is expected but whether Ford or La Follette 
will lead it depends upon many things that have 
not happened as yet. Joun W. Owens. 


Chester & Turkey, Inc. 


T may seem strange to seek a political connec- 
tion between the recent enactment of the 
Chester concession at Angora, and the French 

occupation of the Ruhr; but he who tries to look 
behind the scenes of European diplomacy, will soon 
have to eliminate the word “strange” from his 
vocabulary. 

There can be no doubt that in giving the 
Chester interests one of the most sweeping conces- 
sions in diplomatic history, the National Assembly 
of Angora was inspired by two considerations: the 
necessity of economic cooperation with the West, 
and an absolute preference for American coopera- 
tion over cooperation of the European powers. 
But that the concession should have been enacted 
before the resumption of the peace parleys at Lau- 
sanne, was the offspring of diplomatic motives—a 
strategic move on the part of the Turks. 

Most “surprise knockouts’? occur when the 
champion “holds his man too cheaply.”” Mr. Lloyd 


George, whose excellent judgment of Germany’s 
and England’s respective resources made him the 
pacemaker of British victory in the World War, 
committed the tragic blunder of misjudging com- 
pletely the military value of the Turks; the result 
was the military thunderbolt which crushed the 
Greek invaders and shattered the Sévres Treaty. 
France, on the other hand, made the mistake of 
misjudging the diplomatic ability of the Turks, and 
the result was the political thunderbolt of the 
Chester concession, which is a heavier blow to the 
Quai d’Orsay even than to No. 10, Downing Street. 

The press-button which released the Turkish 
Jack-in-the-box was the French attitude during the 
first session of the Lausanne Conference. During 
the armistice negotiations at Mudania last October, 
France could not have been more pro-Turkish than 
she was, had she been an official ally of Mustapha 
Kemal’s forces. When the Lausanne parleys be- 
gan, however, Ismet Pasha noticed with surprise 
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that France’s attitude had changed completely. 
M. Bompard, chief French delegate, restricted his 
role to that of a political spear-bearer. He backed 
Lord Curzon in almost every question. 

There is a widespread belief on the European 
continent that a constant barter is going on between 
England and France, with the respective Oriental 
and Occidental interests of these powers as the 
gambits. Many European students of politics be- 
lieve that whenever England yields to France in 
questions relating to Germany, she has obtained 
some diplomatic advantage from Paris in the Near 
East, and vice versa. The sudden change in 
France's attitude at Lausanne coinciding, as it did, 
with the occupation of the Ruhr, induced many con- 
tinental diplomats to accept this, by now notorious 
theory of the “permanent Anglo-French barter.” 
But like most dogmatic theories this one, too, may 
prove to be seriously misleading. 

Turkey knows all the rules of the European 
diplomatic quadrille. When Britannia, France, 
Italy and the Russian bear stood up in line for 
the dance, the new Turkish government remem- 
bered that Lord Curzon, master of ceremonies, 
would soon follow up the command: “En avant, 
Messieurs,” with the order: “Changez les dames!” 
And when that order came, the new Turkish 
débutante espoused, as is so often the case, the 
silent young man who stood leaning against the 
wall. It was Mr. Child, the American observer. 

In enacting the Chester concession before the 
resumption of the Lausanne parleys, the National 
Assembly was undoubtedly prompted by the belief 
that France “bought” Great Britain’s passive atti- 
tude in the Ruhr question with her diplomatic sup- 
port of England in the Near East—the only field 
more important to Downing Street than the Ger- 
man situation. Turkish diplomacy did not alter 
this opinion when M. Poincaré stated, on the 
breaking-up of the first Lausanne Conference, that 
France did not consider the Allied peace proposals 
the final word in the matter. The representatives 
of Angora believed that the French Premier's 
move was meant only to intimidate the British, who 
were then being accused by the French press of 
causing an artificial slump in the franc. With Rus- 
sia virtually silenced and France and Italy lined 
up with Great Britain, Turkey hoped, by speeding 
up the deliberations of the National Assembly and 
enacting the Chester concessions before the Assem- 
bly entered into its spring recess, to enlist Amer- 
ican support at the second session at Lausanne. 

Thus, extraordinary political significance has 
been given to what is in reality a series of purely 
economic concessions of the greatest international 
importance. 

The rights of exploiting the oil fields of Kur- 
distan, known as the Mosul: fields, form only a 
comparatively small part of the Chester conces- 
sions. The latter comprise the rebuilding of the 
city of Angora on American lines. Angora is to 
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be provided with broad streets, new governmental 
and legislative buildings and a modern hotel with 
400 rooms. It will be adorned with a large park, 
with an artificial lake in the middle. ‘There will 
be street cars, telephones, electric lighting, and a 
modern sewer system and water supply. Lhe con- 
cession provides also for the construction of rail- 
ways between Angora, Sivas, Kharput, Diarbekr, 
Nisibin (the present terminus of the eastern part 
of the Bagdad Railway), Mosul and Suleimanieh, 
on the Persian border. 

The concessionaries did not follow the example 
of the Deutsche Bank in demanding a “‘kilometer- 
guarantee” for the construction of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. Instead, they obtained the right to exploit 
all mineral resources, including oil wells for twenty 
kilometers, or about 12 miles, on either side of 
the projected track. Under this provision the con- 
cessionaries will exploit the rich copper mine of 
Arghana Maden, to the northwest of Diarbekr, 
and a number of silver, gold, lignite, manganese 
ore and other mines. The Chester group will also 
construct a modern harbor by the Mediterranean, 
and another by the Black Sea, and will supply to 
Turkey great shipments of American agricultural 
machinery. 

In its first form the Chester concession was 
granted in 1911, but according to the Turkish law 
it had to be ratified by the Mebias-Khané, the 
Ottoman Parliament, to become valid. Further- 
more, one of its clauses provided that the Chester 
group could temporarily refrain from carrying out 
the provisions of the concession without forfeit, 
should a force majeure arise. The Turkish- 
Italian War of 1911, the first Balkan War of 
1912, the second in 1913, and the World War con- 
stituted a series of forces majeures, and also pre- 
vented the Turkish legislature from sanctioning 
the concession. 

The new parleys at Lausanne will not bring 
about a change in the situation created by these 
concessions, for their enactment is now anchored 
in the new Turkish constitution, and they concern, 
in the major part, territories under the effective 
control of the Turkish armies. 

In the first treaty-draft submitted to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha by Franklin-Bouillon two years ago, 
the French demanded several economic privileges 
—such as the exploitation of the copper mine of 
Arghana Madén—which the Turks refused to 
grant and which have just been inserted into the 
Chester concession. The Turkish delegates at 
Lausanne will probably point out to France the 
inconsistency of her policy. In fact, it will be hard 
for the French to refute the argument that by 
making a treaty with Angora, they admitted that 
the new Turkish state was not bound by the agree- 
ments entered into by its predecessor, and that, 
therefore, there is no jurisdiction in their oppo- 
sition to the Chester concession on the ground 
that it conflicts with treaties established  be- 
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tween France and previous [urkish governments. 

That part of the concession, however, which 
relates to the oil fields of Kurdistan, will be in the 
limelight of interest at Lausanne, and will furnish 
the crucial test of the peace conference. The Turk- 
ish sanction of Chester’s oil rights prescribes, of 
course, the political course Ismet Pasha will fol- 
low. But these rights are merely of a theoretic 
value as long as the territorial status of Kurdistan, 
including the county, or vilayet, of Mosul, is un- 
decided. ‘The difficulties of the situation are en- 
hanced, and the position of the American delega- 
tion in this particular matter is rendered delicate 
by the fact that in this question the Chester- 
Goethals combine finds itself face to face not only 
with the British oil interests, but also with the 
Standard Oil, the Sinclair and the Gulf Oil com- 
panies—in fact, with most of the leading Amer- 
ican oil concerns. 

Persian, Turkish and other Oriental politicians, 
anxious to have the oil resources of the Near East 
exploited by Americans, noticed with bewilder- 
ment about a year ago that an “oil peace pact” 
had been concluded between the Standard Oil and 
the British, as well as the British-controlled Dutch 
oil interests. The Standard obtained the right of 
prospecting for oil in Palestine. The agreement 
extended to the Baku fields, and provided also for 
the joint exploitation of the North-Persian oil 
wells, through the medium of the British-controlled 
North-Persian Exploitation Company, a strong 
minority of whose stock is held by the Standard 
Oil. The “oil peace pact’? was applied also to 
the Mosul oil area last fall, when other American 
oil companies were drawn into the agreement. 
Under its provisions, the British oil groups are to 
have a 49 percent interest in the enterprise of ex- 
ploiting the oil fields of that region, 25 per- 
cent goes to the combined American interests, 
while the balance is to be held by the French, and 
the “Royal Dutch.” As the latter is controlled by 
the British, however, England will own a control- 
ling interest, for even 2 percent of Dutch-owned 
stock will turn the 49 percent of the British into 
a majority. 

While this agreement lines up the American oil 

. companies with the British, it is just as specious in 
value as the Chester rights to the oil of the region, 
as long as the peace conference does not agree as 
to whether the whole or a part of Kurdistan is to 
come under Turkish or British control. 

While the quick action of the National Assem- 
bly of Angora in the matter of the Chester con- 
cession was a political move, the fact of its enact- 
ment was due to the general and emphatic prefer- 
ence of Orientals for cooperation with the United 
States. Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, in fact all Moslem countries, and even the 
leading political circles of Eastern Europe have 
the deepest distrust for the policies of the Euro- 
pean powers. Germany lost her popularity in 
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Turkey soon after the World War began. Her 
attempts to keep her Turkish ally from entering 
the Russian provinces in the Caucasus, manifested 
by the occupation of Tiflis by General Kress von 
Kressenstein in 1918, the acquittal by a Berlin jury 
of Teilirian, Talaat Pasha’s assassin, and many 
other events have resulted in a dislike of the Ger- 
mans throughout Turkey. ‘The ever-shifting atti- 
tudes of England and France, culminating in the 
system of mandates, have completely alienated the 
peoples of the Orient from these Western powers. 
Turkey's cooperation with Russia, on the other 
hand, is purely political. 

The sudden and sweeping change of public opin- 
ion in Syria, from a Francophile attitude to a 
violent animosity against French domination have 
been revealed in the investigations of Charles R. 
Crane. They have also evidenced the unanimous 
preference of the Syrians for America. For the 
first time in the history of Palestine, Christians and 
Moslems of the Holy Land have united in their 
protests against the British-Zionist system of gov- 
ernment, and this attitude was voiced in the Euro- 
pean capitals last year, by a Palestinian delegation 
led by Musa Kiazim Pasha, and composed ot 
Christians and Moslems alike. Mesopotamia has 
been the theatre of a number of uprisings since 
1918, and the animosity against the mandate is 
coupled with the dislike of King Faisal, an ad- 
herent of the Sunnite sect of Islam, who wields 
power over great masses of followers of the 
fanatic Shiite faith. Ibn Saud, the powerful leader 
of the Wanabite Bedouins in Central Arabia, and 
until recently a staunch supporter of the British 
cause, has changed front, prompted by jealousy of 
his powerful rival, King Hussein of Hedjaz, who 
is another of Britain’s protégés. The situation in 
Egypt is well known. 

On the other hand, America’s moral standing in 
all of these countries is quite exceptional. From 
Adrianople to Amritzar, and from Tiflis to Aden, 
she is considered a friend. The reason for this is 
simple. Since the promulgation of the principle of 
the self-determination of peoples, the Oriental’s 
sense of independence has been growing daily, and 
has received a strong impetus from the ardent 
patriotism of the Turk, which led him to the suc- 
cessful vindication of his independence. It has be- 
come a tradition in the Near East to interpret 
every action of the European powers as an attempt 
at political domination. America is the only power 
considered strong enough to provide the Orient 
with the capital and expert knowledge for its in- 
dustria! development, without aiming at more than 
a legitimate profit.. The Oriental feels that he 
needs cooperation with the West; but he is anxious 
to restrict that cooperation to the economic field. 
And he considers the United States the only power 
which would replace Europe's political ambitions 
by a sound, matter-of-fact and sincere economic 
policy. Epwarp J. BIN. 
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Mexico’s Quarrel With Rome 


T first blush the Catholic Church, which has 
the allegiance of at least 95 percent of 
Mexican adults, seems to be hounded and 

persecuted by the state. By the Constitution of 
1917 it is forbidden: 

To own real estate or mortgages on same; to own 
church buildings or any other buildings; to possess in- 
yested funds or other productive property; to maintain 
convents or nunneries; to conduct primary schools; 
to direct or administer charitable institutions; to solicit 
funds for its support outside of church buildings; to 
hold religious ceremonies outside of church buildings; 
to clothe its ministers with a garb indicative of their 
calling. 

Ministers of religion may not publicly criticize 
the fundamental laws, the authorities in particular, 
or the government in general. They may not vote, 
hold office, or assemble for political purposes. 
Clergymen may not inherit real property occupied 
by a religious association, or inherit from fellow 
clergymen or from private individuals not blood 
relatives. No assembly of a political character 
may be held in a place of public worship. No po- 
litical party may bear a name indicative of relation 
to any religious belief. No religious periodical 
may comment on political affairs. No studies car- 
ried on in theological seminaries may be credited 
in a state university. Official permission must be 
obtained before opening a new temple of worship 
for public use, and the state legislature may deter- 
mine the maximum number of ministers or religious 
creeds according to the needs of a locality. Mar- 
riage appertains to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities, although, of course, a religious 
ceremony may follow it. 

From this bristling array of prohibitions one 
may safely deduce that Mexico has been the theatre 
of a prolonged and desperate struggle between 
Church and State. 

As far back as the middle of the last century 
it became clear to Mexican liberals that popular 
government would never have a chance in Mexico 
so long as the Catholic hierarchy, controlling 
two thirds of the productive wealth of the 
country, dominated economic life and monopolized 
the great opinion-forming agencies—religion, edu- 
cation and charity. The issue was between the 
thirteenth century and the nineteenth and there 
was no evading it. The “little Indian’ President, 
Juarez, in his famous Laws of Reform of 1856 
sought by suppressing the convents and national- 
izing the vast properties of the Mexican Church 
to transform it from a huge secular power into a 
religious institution pure and simple. The Con- 
stitution of 1857, which was to survive till 1917, 
is acrid with the smoke of this conflict. 





During the earlier years of his régime General 
Diaz feared ecclesiastical encroachment and up- 
held the Laws of Reform. But, owing in a meas- 
ure to the influence of Madame Diaz, a modus 
vivendi presently grew up between State and 
Church, so that in the latter part of Diaz's rule 
the laws were not consistently enforced. The 
church bells shattered the morning quiet as of 
yore, parish schools spread and religious pro- 
cessions reappeared. 

The revolutionary period, 1911-20, was a vfa 
dolorosa for the Church. Recognizing it as the 
main prop of land feudalism the 
treated it as a political enemy. There were numer- 
ous atrocities, and in 1913-15 many ecclesiastics 
hid themselves or fled for their lives. In order to 
destroy in their ignorant rustic followers every 
vestige of superstitious regard for things ecclesi- 
astical, the revolutionary generals purposely had 
their soldiers, along with their female camp fol- 
lowers, eat, drink, gamble and sleep in the churches. 
When the peon noted that no fire fell from 
Heaven to punish the sacrilege, he concluded that 
his priest had been deceiving him. 


revolutionists 


Since the fighting ended the Church has been re- 
covering some of the ground lost. In West Central 
Mexico you might imagine yourself in Ecuador or 
Peru. In Morelia the church bells begin ringing 
about five o'clock in the morning and for the next 
hour and a half there is not five minutes of quiet. 
In Guadalajara there are said to be at least half 
a dozen nunneries and Mexico City harbors sev- 
eral, although such houses have been forbidden for 
sixty-five years. In the northern states of Mexico 
the Church confines herself to secondary education, 
but in the states of Puebla, Michoacan and Jalisco 
she has her primary schools, although the law for- 
bids them. 

There are signs, nevertheless, that the Mexican 
Church is moribund. The proportion of young men 
of good family taking orders is small and said to 
be getting smaller. No one marks any improve- 
ment in the quality and education of the clergy, 
but rather the reverse. The Church has not vital- 
ity enough to establish itself in new mining cen- 
tres; so one hears of large communities without 
christening or confession. 

Of late, however, the Church has been pulling 
herself together. About three years ago the Mexi- 
can newspapers gave much space to the Inter- 
Church World Movement here and its plan to 
raise a third of a billion dollars to advance the 
cause of Protestantism throughout the world. At 
once the Catholic hierarchy took alarm and pre- 
pared a counter-offensive. The women were mar- 
shalled as Catholic Ladies, while the young men 
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were organized as Associations of Youth and 
Knights of Columbus, on lines which have proven 
so successful in the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. P. S. 
C. E. 

With the promotion of militant organization 
has come a recrudescence of hostility to Protestant 
missionary effort. In recent months have occurred 
several instances of popular violence toward the 
American missionaries. With a people so polite 
and gentle as the Mexicans this can only mean 
that they are being systematically stirred up. The 
stoning and mobbing of evangelicals has brought 
no action by a government which has its hands full 
elsewhere. But the government, which is anything 
but clerical, recognizes that the missions benefit the 
people and cherish no political aims. It will never 
allow them to be harried out of the country. 

So far as the laws can insure it, religious free- 
dom prevails in Mexico, for there is no interfer- 
ence with the religious rites or functions of any 
body of believers. Nevertheless, the Church is ex- 
tremely resentful of her actual constitutional sta- 
tus and insists that she is “persecuted.” Arch- 
bishops and others: high in the hierarchy tell me 
that the Church wants the right to own the land 
she needs for her edifices, to maintain charitable 
institutions, to conduct schools of any grade, to 
have the services of foreign priests and to have 
as many priests as she deems fit. ‘They insist that 
the Mexican public schools turn out atheists and 
that the Church must have her own system of 
schools, although some are candid enough to admit 
that the Church is not equal to handling the job of 
popular education. 

There is a plaintive note in the plea of the 
Mexican Church for the same rights the American 
Catholic Church enjoys. ‘But the liberals, who, 
as a Director of Schools told me, have never con- 
stituted more than a quarter of the adults in 
Mexico but include three fifths of the brains, reply 
in effect: 


Let the Church abandon her arrogant pretensions and 
devote herself to promoting religion and all exceptional 
laws aimed at her will soon disappear. Let her eschew 
politics and concern herself with the spiritual welfare of 
her people. Let her resign herself, as the Catholic 
Church has done in other parts of the world, to the co- 
existence of a civil government which she does not con- 
trol. Let her recognize that she cannot have a monop- 
oly of the influences which mould the mind, and the 
state will no longer need to be on guard against her. 


Several American Protestant Churches maintain 
missions in Mexico, some of which have half a 
century behind them. In order to avoid duplicat- 
ing efforts, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Lutherans and Friends have 
divided among themselves the Mexican field of 
labor. The Baptists and the Episcopalians decline 
to come into the arrangement. The Methodists 
look after Mexico City and the surrounding region 
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and they report for 1921 a gain of 2,500. In this 
field a better feeling has grown up between the 
two great Christian bodies. 

There can be no doubt that Protestant competi- 
tion has had a very great effect in rousing the 
Church from her self-complacency and stimulating 
her to do more for her people. Since the spur 
was felt the Catholics have put seats into their 
churches, where formerly the worshippers stood. 
The clergy preach regularly, whereas formerly a 
sermon was heard only on the local saint’s day. 
They are putting in Sunday schools, to some extent, 
and are more active in providing schools and play- 
grounds. The Bible is more read by the Catholics. 
Religion is becoming more personal and one comes 
upon something like the Protestant “revivals,” with 
services every evening. The Knights of Columbus 
are beginning to conduct evening classes for young 
men of the working class and an employment 
bureau. The priests are growing ashamed of cer- 
tain superstitious practices which once they coun- 
tenanced, e. g. blessing animals and hanging Judas 
in effigy. 

The need of making their message more vital, 
social and appealing is restoring to the Catholic 
clergy some of the apostolic spirit. One wonders, 
indeed, if this invigoration and socialization of the 
Church is not the more important fruit of evange- 
lical work in Mexico. For there is abundant room 
for doubting if Protestantism has a large future 
in Mexico. For a long time the masses will be 
ignorant, simple-minded people to whom the sym- 
bolic and dramatic features of Catholic worship 
will irresistibly appeal. Then, too, it should be 
borne in mind that the Mexicans are very sensitive 
to beauty. Nowhere else save in Japan have | 
seen people with two square yards of garden giv- 
ing one to the growing of flowers! The gift of 
Mexicans for loving and making music is another 
proof of aesthetic resonance. 

Now, while Catholic church interiors are in some 
respects garish, in general they are wondrously 
beautiful. In contrast with these marvelous et- 
fects in form and color and tone the Protestant 
churches and services seem bare and bleak. At 
best, of course, they do rise to a severe noble 
beauty, but, in general, the Protestant church ‘s 
congenial to one’s intellect and conscience rather 
than to one’s sense of beauty. It seems to me, 


‘therefore, that, for the coming half-century a 


least, the Mexican people will remain overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. The missionaries should reconcile 
their hopes with this outlook and content them- 
selves with their very great service in raising the 
plane of popular education and keying the work 
of the Church to a higher and more social note. 
Epwarp AtswortH Ross. 


[This is the last of a series of articles on Mexico bY 
Professor Ross. They appear, in an expanded form, ! 
his new book, Social Revolution in Mexico, published by 
the Century Co.—Tue Eprrors.] 
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Rich and Poor, 


HE influence of social standing upon intel- 

ligence scores has been hotly debated. On 

the whole the American psychologists have 
tended to ascribe the superior scores of well-to-do 
children to greater native intelligence. This may 
possibly be true. But the theory is easier to 
assert than to prove, chiefly because it is so difh- 
cult to separate the influence of environment from 
that of heredity in the results of the intelligence 
tests. And since, as we saw last week, it is no 
longer possible to regard the IQ as a direct meas- 
ure of native ability; since, according to Mr. Burt,” 
schooling determines over half the result, it may 
be of value to see what Mr. Burt has to say about 
the influence of social status, and incidentally ot 
sex, on intelligence scores. 

The “backwardness” of the poor in intelligence 
tests is a fact. It is most apparent, Mr. Burt finds 
in early childhood when children’s minds ‘wear 
most vividly the sharp impress of their parents’ 
poverty. Even by the age of six or seven the dif- 
ference [between the children of the poor and 
well-to-do] has doubtless already decreased. It 
continues to dwindie .. . until the age of twelve. 
But during the last two or three years it once 
more becomes peculiarly large.” (p. 191) 

Leaving aside explanations for the moment, let 
us turn to Mr. Burt’s findings about sex differences 
in the tests: 

At almost every age the girls outstrip the boys. Thei: 
superiority, however, is a very modest one... . ‘The 
difference swells to a maximum about the age of six o1 
seven; at ten it is reversed in favor of the boys; but 
their recovery is transient; towards fourteen the super- 
iority of the girls is again visibly mounting. (p. 193) 
Now the interesting and curious thing about all 

this is that the superiority of the girls in relation 
to boys parallels the superiority of well-to-do chil- 
dren in relation to the poor. 

This singular parallel, as Mr. Burt calls it, be- 
comes even more striking if you study the individ- 
ual tests. With few exceptions the tests which are 
relatively easier for the favored children are also 
easier for girls; those tests which are relatively 
easier for the children of the poor are also easier 
for boys. (cf. p. 196) 

The girls and the well-to-do show relatively 
better with those tests which depend upon voca- 
bulary, literary ability, memory (with certain ex- 
ceptions) and information. And, says, Mr. Burt, 
“in all tests of the foregoing types superiority may 
be much enhanced where the child is the only child 
or the youngest child of an educated family.” 

The poorer children and the boys, on the other 


© Mental and Scholastic Tests. (London: P. S. King.) 
cf. issue of last week for description of this admirable 
study. 
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Girls and Boys 


hand, find it relatively easier to do tests depending 
upon familiarity with money; on_ perceptual, 
rather than conceptual, skill, especially where 
manual activity is introduced; and tests depending 
upon critical shrewdness—e. g. noting absurdities, 
resisting suggestion. 

There is also, as Mr. Burt points out, an obvious 
similarity between the environment and life history 
of allgirls and of all childrenfrom superior homes. 


“ 


Sheltered, supervised, detained at home, girls, like 
children of the better classes, incline to sedentary lives 
and engage in literary pursuits; and, like those children 


] 


they consequently excel in linguistic work and conver 


sational activities. Boys, like children of both sexes in 
the slums, have more to do with practical, perceptual 
out of door pursuits. ‘They are sent to shops with 
They are allowed to play and wander in the 


They are encouraged to handle tools, to con 


money. 
streets. 
struct toys for amusement and articles for use. No 
wonder that, like the poorer child, whose lot in life for 
the present restricts him, and for the future destines 
him to menial tasks and manual labor, boys grow more 
ready with hand and eye than with tongue or pen. 
(p. 196) 


Now in interpreting Binet scores, it is essential 
to remember that “linguistic ability and linguistic 
attainments exert upon the Binet-Simon tests a 
special and positive influence of their own.” (p. 
184) The tests are weighted in favor of verbal 
ability, and so, against mathematical and manual 
and “practical” abilities. They are, therefore, 
weighted in favor of girls against boys, the well- 
to-do as against the poor, and, in America we 
might add, in favor of the native born whose par- 
ents speak English as against children from homes 
where foreign languages are spoken. 

It may be that the tests ought to be weighted 
in favor of linguistic abilities. That would depend 
upon the purpose for which the tests are to be 
employed. If they are to be used to classify chil- 
dren for the kind of booklearning which our school 
systems emphasize, then tests which favor children 
of the more verbal type will tend best to select 
successful pupils from the others. It may be that 
the verbal type is best suited for the executive posts 
in a civilization like ours where paper work is of 
such transcendent importance. Then the Binet 
tests, with their strong bias in favor of this type, 
have a higher diagnostic value than if they select- 
ed for manual or aesthetic ability. 

Provided we can remember that the tests are 
biased in favor of those capacities which are de- 
veloped by cultural opportunities at home and by 
better schools, we are in no danger of blundering 
into the kind of generalization which has made 
the tests, as employed by McDougall and Stod- 
dard, so notorious. Mr. Burt’s investigation helps 
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us enormously here by showing that at least half 
the total result of the intelligence test is deter- 
mined by the child’s cultural opportunities.t 

While better opportunities certainly account for 
the relatively better showing of well-to-do children 
in the linguistic tests, we do not know whether 
they also account for the absolute superiority of 
well-to-do children on practically all the types of 
tests included in the Binet scale. In Mr. Burt's 
data, the superiority of favored children in the 
tests for which the poorer child’s environment 
provides a background of training is not great. It 
is, nevertheless, as he says, “unobscure and un- 
equivocal.” 

Are we to conclude, then, that if the bias of the 
tests in favor of linguistic attainments were dimin- 
ished, it would follow that the remaining absolute 
differences between rich and poor children were 
congenital? Hardly. It is not necessary to come 
to any conclusion on the basis of what we now 
know. We can afford to wait, conceding, as Mr. 
Burt says (p. 198), ‘“‘a large allowance to the 
poorer child before we permit ourselves to accept 
his mean performance as the sign and seal of 
mental defect. And although, with its strict jus- 
tice tempered thus by merciful concessions, we may 
provisionally rely upon the Binet-Simon scale, we 
should yet spare no effort to construct a scheme 
that shall be immune to environment agencies, and 
no longer prejudiced by the lack of a prosperous 
history or the want of a cultured home.” 

How far according to Mr. Burt we may pro- 
visionally rely upon the Binet-Simon scale must, 
for lack of space here, be reserved until a subse- 
quent issue. WALTER LIPPMANN. 


+ Discussed in last week's issue. 


In Envy of Cows 


The cow swings her head in a deep drowsy half-circle to 
and over 

Flank and shoulder, lunging 

At flies; then fragrantly plunging 

Down at the web-washed grass and the golden clover, 

Wrenching sideways to get the full tingle; with one 
warm nudge, 

One somnolent wide smudge 

Sacred to kine, 

Crushing a murmurous afternoon of late lush August to 
wine! 


The sky is even water-tone behind suave poplar trees— 

Color of glass; the cows 

Occasionally arouse 

That color, disturb the pellucid cool poplar frieze 

With beauty of motion slow and succinct like some grave 
privilege 

Fulfilled. They taste the edge 

Of August, they need 

No more: they have rose vapors, flushed silence, pulpy 
milkweed. 

JosepH AUSLANDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Norman Thomas on Workers’ 
Education 


IR: Unfortunately your thoughtful editorial on the objec: 

of Workers’ Educaiion does not show full familiarity wit 
the facts of the recent controversy between Mr. Gompers, seii- 
appointed champion of the Workers’ Education Bureau, and the 
American Fund for Public Service. It was never the desire of 
the trustees to have their refusal to give $10,000 to the Bureay 
given publicity or interpreted as a criticism of that organiza 
tion. The good features of the work of the Bureau are known 
to many of the trustees. Some of us are associate membe;s 
of it. We are sympathetic with labor leaders like Presiden: 
Maurer, Miss Cohn and others to whom the A. F. of L. owe, 
its impetus in the path of workers’ education. 

Nevertheless, we felt that the request for $10,000 was not 
one to be granted. Our reasons were these: 

(1) The Bureau has been taken over by the A. F. of | 
With such powerful backing as this the support of the American 
Fund became relatively unnecessary. (2) During the time 
that we were considering the application, the executive secretary 
of the Workers’ Education Bureau, Mr. Spencer Miller, jr, 
issued a statement of its purposes, published in the New York 
Times, March 6, 1923, which in our judgment seemed to define 
the Bureau as a movement merely in behalf of adult educatio: 
without a definite and adequate object. (3) The Bureau showed 
a disposition to exclude workers’ colleges not directly controlled 
by A. F. of L. unions. 

All this may have been politically necessary; it did not bring 
the Bureau within the scope of organizations we seek to aid 
In defining such institutions we found the official object of the 
Belgian workers’ educational movement descriptive. “To instil 
into the workers the knowledge and the qualities which wil! fit 
them for carrying on the struggle for the emancipation of their 
class in every sphere.” 

On the basis of this statement incorporated by Mr. Baldwin 
in a letter to Mr. Miller, we were attacked in the manner tha: 
you have characterized as “silly and contemptible.” You failed 
however, to recognize the most unfortunate feature of M 
Gompers’s attack; namely, his direct allegation that the Wort- 
ers’ Education Bureau did not apply because it wanted mone; 
but to “test” us. Individual members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bureau have denied this slander on their good faith 
to some of us and I think to Mr. Gompers, but they have said 
nothing publicly to correct the charge that the Bureau played 
the part of spy. 

This record, however it may be justified by political ex- 
pediency, hardly describes that serene and lofty discipline of the 
spirit which the New Republic has extolled as the ideal of edu- 
cation. Indeed if I follow your logic you say: “Mr. Gompers 
is wrong in wanting his type of working-class education; | 
American Fund is wrong in opposing his type of class educa 
tion.” What would you have had us do? 

In order to convict us of adyocating a type of education you 
dislike you unconsciously substitute in your argument the words 
“class assertion” for our phrase, “class emancipation.” We want 
freedom, which means the emancipation of the workers and 
end of class divisions; not the permanent “aggrandizement 
class interest and power.” 
ment in such emancipation? 

Education as a social process is bound up with social actio®. 
Education either lifts the workers out of their class or enabies 
them to be more effective in their class for its emancipation 
Mr. Arthur Gleason put this matter well when he wrote 9 
your pages: 

“Workers’ education is not a course on 
eral. It presupposes that labor is gaining power 
rapidly, that something like a crisis will be reached within two 
generations. It is the humanly imperfect effort to meet that 
situation of responsibility.” 

I have recently come from a coal mining district in whic 
the strike was lost. The mines are run by non-union labor. T>¢ 
towns are owned body and soul by the coal operators. Some 
600 refugees of this industrial warfare still live in misers)' 
camps on barren hillsides. Workers in that district need edv- 
cation. They need to live in the “shadow of truth”—I should 
prefer truth to its shadow—but to say that truth is independ 


things in gen 
rather 
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ent of class conflict is to make truth an empty thing. Education 


for those workers means a training in the better selection of 


their own leaders, a fuller education of themselves and their 
leaders for the difficult tasks on hand. It means thought on 
the fundamental question whether coal belongs by right to 
absentee owners or to society. 

Now, the trustees of the American Fund for Public Service 
have not suggested that to deal with this situation it is necessary 
to be dogmatic or pledged to some one of the various “isms” 
which compete for the loyalty of men. They would differ 
among themselves on important points of tactics. They argue 
that workers’ education ought to have an object it can express. 
The difficulty as we conceive it between education and propa- 
ganda is not that the educationalist has no opinion, no program 
to impart, but that he is careful to impart it on the basis of 
fact and to ask the cooperation of those whom he teaches in 
testing the facts and in working out a theory. 

The whole question of the relation of education to propa- 
ganda is an old one. All of us want to distinguish between 
them. But we also want to avoid another error which may be 
illustrated by an event which happened at an English conference 
some years ago. An American woman hung in reverence upon 
every word that fell from the lips of G. B. Shaw. At the con- 
clusion of the conference in a sketch taking off the events of 
the conference, she was represented as saying, “Oh! Mr. Shaw, 
how I love that man! He is the man that made me think.” 
“Think, think what?” “Think? Oh, nothing in particular, only 
Wonderful, Beautiful, Eternal, Thought, Thought, Thought.’ 

NorMAN THOMAS. 

New York City. 


The Indians’ Ritual Dance 


IR: In a recent letter to all Indians, Mr. Burke, Indian 

Commissioner, asked them to agree with their superintend- 
ents to hold no gatherings during the spring and summer months 
and at other times for only a short period with no dancing that 
the superintendent does not approve. If the request is not 
obeyed, some other course will be taken to enforce it. 

It seems a very reasonable request unless one knows what a 
dance means in this Pueblo Indian country. To an Indian a 
dance is a ceremony, a prayer, a part of his intricate religion. 
It is not for his amusement or that of the whites—many dances 
are never seen by any save Indians—but is a prayer for rain, 
for crops, for food. Entering a Pueblo to find a dance tn pro- 
gress in the plaza, one immediately recognizes that it is not 
amusement but worship. 

White farmers are not forbidden to attend church 
on Sunday during these months. The need, on one day of the 
week, of at least a change of occupation, if not of worship, is 
recognized. Should it be denied the Indian? Because to him 
planting and harvesting are so closely connected with his reli 
gion, to discontinue these dances, which are prayers for the suc- 
cess of the crops, would have the worst possible effect. We as a 
nation, and not alone the Southwest, cannot afford to lose what 
remains of an ancient civilization. Neither, in my opinion, can 
we afford to break a treaty and the order is clearly in violation 
of the religious liberty guarantees of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. Epirh M. Warner. 


services 


Buckman, New Mexico. 


Why the Great Interest in the 
Keenan Mystery? 


IR: Your interesting analysis of newspaper space devoted 

to the Keenan story renews in my own mind a question 
which used to bother me constantly several years ago while I 
was writing such stories as this for a Hearst paper in 
Chicago. 

I believe that the raison d’étre for such displays lies in what 
may be a perversion of a fundamentally wholesome impulse in 
readers, It is the same impulse which has made the movies 
phenomenally successful—the love of a story about people and 
the desire to live vicariously lives of high passion and excite- 
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ment. This desire, of course, is accentuated by the 
humdrum existence which most of us lead. 

The significant fact in the matter is that the interest in these 
stories (and the interest is genuine enough) is 
of an old assertion that individual people, people who are nearly 


thoroughly 


further proot 
enough like ourselves to be understood easily, are more interest- 
ing by far than things are or than suffering masses of people. 
The Ruhr situation becomes so vast a thing that discussion of it 
is turned into a general economic and sociological discussion. 
A newspaper story of it lacks the personal which make 
it possible for the rider to and from work to live, in the life 
of another, huge emotional experiences which circumstances or 
his own lack of nerve, or perhaps his own wisdom, have made 
it impossible for him to live in reality. 

It seems to me that the impulse is a healthy one gone some 
what wrong through misuse. It is of the 
stuff as is aspiration, I believe, for behind all greater 
things lies a compelling desire for a greater emotional life of 
one sort or another, and I believe the world’s interest in Dorothy 
Keenan is prompted purely by the world’s desire to slough off 
the deadly routine of uninteresting work and put in its stead an 
emotional stimulus which may give birth to creative thought and 
action. Ropert O. Batcror 


Chicago. 


letails 


same fundamental 
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For Better Economic Research 


IR: 
in the United States bearing on economic research, which, 
I believe, merits the widespread attention of those interested in 


I should like to bring before your readers a situation 


has for the 
most part come under the control of subsidized interests, 


industrial economic problems. Economic research 
which 
is to say that some individual or special group has endowed 
the work and has then set about to hire economists to study this 
or that specialized problem. und has 
its place, but the broader problems of economics have only been 
touched upon by such activities and the building up of a scien- 
tific body of economic fact has been but little advanced. 
more, there is plenty of evidence that here and there reports 
and findings have been made public as representing an unbiased 
scientific research, when as a matter of fact the choosing of the 
subject, the guidance of the “research,” and the 
omission of material at the end have 
lorninated by the policies and preconceived interests of 
paying for the work. 
here is unquestionably 


All of which is very well 


Further- 


selection and 


been almost wholly 


those 


a need for a thorough-going scientific 


g 
study of economic problems on a large enough scale to warrant 
the hope that a real scientific body of facts will eventually be 
built up. 
cast aside, as 


Outworn economic dogmas and shibboleths are 


being 
was done long since in chemistry and more re- 
cently in biology, and isolated instances of a right start are i 
ticated in the field of economics, but a broad enough foundation 
has yet to be provided before economics is out of the wilderness 
of philosophic theorizing on the one hand and the inconclusiveness 
of subsidized reports on the other. This broad 
be provided by economists themselves, who are the only 
in this particular field who by training and preference can be 
relied upon to advance the true interests of economic science 


foundation must 


ones 


Fortunately there is an illustration at hand of how this can and 


should be done. In 1921 there was organized the Psychological 


Corporation which is doing for scientific psychological research 
what I hope some day soon an Economics Corporation will do for 
scientific economic research. The control of the Psychological 


Corporation is in the hands of the psychologists of &he country, 
the most eminent of them being on Board of 
Its objects are the advancement of psychological science and its 
earnings must be devoted to scientific research. It is not a 


the Directors. 


charitable nor an endowed institution but was initially financed 
by the psychologists themselves and will earn by its services 
the money that it uses for psychological organization and re- 


search. 

I should like, if I may, to invite your readers to discuss the 
merits of an Economics Corporation, 
of the Psychological Corporation, as the proper basis for carry- 
ing on nation-wide (and we may eventually hope world-wide) 
scientific economic research. 


0 ganized along the lines 


Josep Mayer. 
New York City. 
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The Exclusion of Madame Kalinin 


IR: For the first time in the few years that I have been 

reading the New Republic I find reason to disagree, and to 
disagree most emphatically, with your editorial statements. I 
refer to your attitude in regard to the exclusion of Madame 
Kalinin from this country because of the connection of her hus- 
band with the trial and condemnation of Vicar-General Butch- 
kavitch. What right have you to make such a statement as 
“they (the Soviet leaders) should have spared no pains to make 
their case absolutely clear to ail mankind. And, if they have 
no such respect, nobody who has any connection with them has 
any business outside of Russia.” 

It was not necessary for Russia, facing a world that insists 
on being hostile to it, to explain its internal policies. What- 
ever its explanation or charge in the Butchkavitch affair had 
been, it would have been falsified, exaggerated, misconstrued by 
the press of the outside world. The Soviets have had this ex- 
perience in other cases. But granted that the United States 
had a right to know the exact circumstances of the conviction; 
did she not have the same right to know more concerning the 
English executions in Ireland and India, in both of which cases 
there were religious motives? Did the United States therefore 
exclude English dignitaries from this country? Why this sud- 
den assumption of righteous indignation, especially where the 
evidence was so doubtful? 

Madame Kalinin’s mission was purely humanitarian, and the 
Hughes action puts America in at least as unfavorable a position 
as the Soviet leaders put Russia. Puitip S. RESNIKOV. 

Philadelphia. 


IR: As a constant and almost devoted reader of the New 

Republic, I am overwhelmingly shocked at your editorial on 
the action of Secretary Hughes in refusing permission (already 
granted because she was coming for relief, not political pur- 
poses) to Madame Kalinin to enter this country. 

Madame Kalinin was first granted permission because she 
came as an individual on an errand of mercy. Her status re- 
mained the same, regardless of the acts of the government under 
which she lives. To impute to her any other motives is to 
reflect seriously on the intentions of those who sponsored her 
visit, among whom is an editor of the New Republic, I believe. 

What connection the starving orphans of Russia have with the 
execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch, your editorial did not make clear. 
It has not been clear until Secretary Hughes drew a connection 
when he forbade the mission of Madame Kalinin which was 
to have saved the lives of thousands of children. That the New 
Republic is also eager to make this connection and to condemn 
—or wish to see condemned—thousands of children as an ex- 
pression of the Christian indignation of the American people 
depresses me quite as much as it shocks me. 

Even though the act of the Moscow government were one of 
religious persecution—and a careful reading of dispatches would 
seem to point very much to the contrary—it seems scarcely an 
act of Christian forgiveness on our part to say that these chil- 
dren shall pay the penalty. Mary Lena Wrson. 

Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


IR: As one who had come to feel that the New Republic 
S stood for a particularly sane and humane attitude on the 
question on our relations with Russia, I cannot but register my 
opinion that you have been sadly amiss in your approval of the 
American government's exclusion of Madame Kalinin from this 
country. 

The matter has nothing whatsoever to do with the alleged 
religious persecution going on in Russia and culminating in 
the execution of an official of the Catholic Church. Granted the 
calumny of that execution, which, incidently, four well-known 
liberal clergymen of this city recently declared to be in no way 
a result of religious persecution, how in the name of reason does 
that justify us from excluding a woman whose sole crime is 
that she happens to be the wife of an official of the offending 
government! How in the aame of the starving children whose 
pleas we have refused to hear can we justify our action! Had 
we desired to rebuke the Russian government, surely we could 
find a more humane way than by penalizing her little ones. 

It is not surprising to find the press generally upholding the 
exclusion of Madame Kalinin. But if a journal of the intel- 
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ligence of the New Republic is going to succumb to the mora! 
‘cant and hypocrisy of our State Department then advocates of 
sanity in our national affairs may despair indeed. 
Henry Mites, 
New York City. 


IR: When the New Republic, in its editorial commending 

the action of Secretary Hughes in cancelling the visa 0; 
Madame Kalinin, said it considered this action “inevitable a»; 
proper,” just what did it mean? 

I understand that the New Republic deplored religious per. 
secution—though the editorial did not make it clear that ¢h- 
execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch was an act of religious j« 
cution. I understand a little less clearly, the reference to Ner.. 
persecution of the early Christians, though I would suppose tha; 
the primitive and rather literal Christianity taught by thos: 
early Christians was a little more like that which is persecut: 
under the name of heresy here in this country than that which 
used itself as a means of spreading counter-revolutionary prop, 
ganda in Russia. But I do not at all understand what al! th’s 
has to do with the saving from suffering and death of litle 
Russian babies. 

Madame Kalinin’s mission was plainly and exclusively one o! 
mercy—to raise funds for these children. At least so the State 
Department regarded it when it granted her a visa. I take 
the New Republic was not one of those who thought this the 
subtle means by which the Soviet government was to overthrow 
the American government through the aid of such Americans as 
Miss Julia Lathrop, President Mary E. Woolley, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and others who sponsored her coming. 

Since this was the object of Madame Kalinin’s visit how was 
it “inevitable” or “proper” that a Christian government—or an) 
government—should deny her entrance so that the funds alrea‘ 
expended on her visit and those which would doubtless have beer 
forthcoming should be lost and the children dependent on them 
be left to perish? Vircinia Wo rcort 

New York City. 


S*: It is very depressing that a journal like the New Re- 
public should take the view of Secretary Hughes's action 
excluding Ekaterina Kalinin from the United States that is ex 
pressed in your issue of April 25th. What was involved in 
Kalinina’s coming to the United States was the saving of thou- 
sands of orphan children from death—work difficult enough at 
best in these days when what Mr. Norman Hapgood terms “foo! 
propaganda” against Russia seems to be accepted at its face 
value, even by the New Republic. 

But what was involved in the trial of Vicar General Butch- 
kavitch was a very different matter, with which neither Kalinina 
nor her mission had any connection. That the execution of Mgr 
Butchkavitch can be taken as evidence of a “war on religion 
in Russia today, no one who heard Capt. Paxton Hibben, at the 
Ethical Culture Society Forum on April 15th, read the text of 
the Soviet laws on religion could for a moment believe. More- 
over, Mr. Duranty’s dispatch to the Times of March 24th ani 
the Chicago Tribune’s dispatch of March 23rd, made it clear 
to any one that the Catholic priests were not being tried on 
religious grounds. Archbishop Zepliak’s admission that, during 
the Russo-Polish war, he had been in constant, secret com- 
munication with the Polish government, from Petrograd, an! 
the evidence brought out that the priests being tried had refuse! 
to accept the law of the land where they lived, have only © 
be translated into terms of our own war days in order to under 
stand the verdict. 

There is one element in this situation which the New Re 
public ignores. I was a baby when I left Russia, but al! m 
childhood was darkened by the shadow of the massacres of 
Bialastok and Kishinev. The present Russian government bas 
at least, ended these horrors. Perfection may scarcely be 2 
tained in a few years’ time; even in the United States, alte! 
a century and a half of freedom, prisoners are beaten to deat! 
in Florida; twenty-eight persons were publicly burned by Ame‘ 
ican mobs in four years; and an average of one hundred pe™ 
sons per year have been lynched, during the past thirty-two yea's 

With these facts in mind, would not the New Republic be co” 
sistent in advising Americans to stay at home? 

ANNA ROSENTHAL. 


Brooklyn. 
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Nine in a Taxi 


HE Young Lady—Well, I must say I enjoyed that.* 
Driver, go up Fifth Avenue. 

The Broker—lIt was colorful. 

Mr. MacMoron—How destructive Shaw is of shams. 
How he hates pretense and bigotry. 

The Stranger—How incurably romantic he is. 

The Lady who once met GBS at a dinner party—I wish 
Mr. Shaw could have seen it tonight. He'd have liked it. 

The Gossip—I hear he’s writing a new play. 

The Critic—This is a queer insulated thing, this Devil's 
Disciple. Very near to us, about something well known 
and in our recent past, yet how little is it historical. You 
don’t feel that Saratoga is just around the corner. The 
play is as much of a desert Island as a musical comedy. 
Now in Androcles what vistas there were leading into the 
great dark world. A play of starting points. While this 
is a play of arrivals. 

The Stranger—As soon as you begin to make characters 
who are all villains or heroes, you cut yourself off from the 
world. I’m sure this is a favorite of Shaw’s. All villains 
and heroes. He’d much rather, at bottom, simplify the 
world than see it as the complicated thing it is. 

Mr. MacMoron—But has any one ever pointed out the 
sheer brilliance of Shaw? 

The Lady Who Once, etc—I told Mr. Shaw he was the 
cleverest man I'd ever read. 

The Young Lady—The Court Martial Scene was a 
scream. 

The Gossip—I hear Morris Gest is going to write a 
book about the theatre and dedicate it to Max Reinhardt. 

The Critic—The point is, how does this play correspond 
with reality? What is the reality Shaw has in mind? 

The Stranger—At bottom, the reality of the Lump in 
the Throat. One hundred percent sacrifice moves Shaw 
unspeakably. And he translates this wholehearted unques- 
tioning bravery, this finest flower of the human spirit, into 
something that moves us too, unspeakably. I mean we 
have no words for it. Where Dick Dudgeon lets the sol- 
diers take him away... . 

The Young Lady—Oh, that gave me such a feeling! 
How splendid of him! 

The Broker—It was a fine thing to do. 

The Lady Who Once, etc—I'’m sure Mr. Shaw has 
sacrificed a great deal himself. Those eyes of his... . 

Mr. MacMoron—Whenever I see or hear of sacrifice, 
I have a lump in my throat. Now, for instance—I have 
a sister who is a trained nurse... . 

The Critic—In other words, this is high romance. 
Romance besieged, cut off, isolated. Melodromance. And 
it ought to be played as such, with terrific speed, cruelty, 
hardness, lightheartedness, and cynicism. . . . 

The Young Lady—Do you think Shaw is cynical ? 

The Actor—I agree with you. The performance was 
made up of little pieces and kept stopping all the time. 
Now the first act—Wasn’t it slow? 

The Critic—That was the fault of the direction. Speak- 
ing of directors, did you read what Kenneth Macgowan. . . . 

The Gossip—I hear Kenneth is writing a new book. 
t’s to be called the Theatre of the Spring of 1926. 





* The Devil's Disciple. A melodrama by George Bernard 
Shaw. Presented by the Theatre Guild. Directed by 
Philip Moeller. Settings by Lee Simonson. At the Gar- 


rick Theatre, April 23rd. 
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The. Critic—Leaving the direction aside, we can say of 
this as we can of nearly all Theatre Guild productions, 
that it was a fine thing to the eye... . 

The Musician—And terrible to the ear. Just try blind- 
folding yourself and sitting through the Devil’s Disciple. 
It’s mostly eye. 

The Broker—Ilt was colorful. : 

The Lady Who, etc.—Mr. Shaw has a red beard. 

The Artist—Pleasant, yes. Bully costumes. ‘The sets 
finely composed as to color. I liked the blue and white 
severity of the Waiting Room scene particularly. But on 
the stage objects of three dimensions have a way of sticking 
out and spoiling by unexpected lines a fine composition of 
color. ‘Take the first act. Too many objects. Though 
finely related to the whole in color, how they jut out. 
And the last act was miscellaneous. 

The Actor—What a poor mob at the gate. 
but maudlin; not Yankee rebels, but half-wits. 

Mr. MacMoron—The Yankee rebel forefathers were 
highly intelligent. 

The Young Lady—Wasn't Basil Sydney splendid! 
one of the handsomest men! 

The Actor—And one of the worst actors, 

The Gossip—They say he’s going to play Hamlet. 

The Young Lady—lI could fall in love with him. 

The Lady W ho—Mr. Shaw has such eyes! If he wanted 
to I know he could be a heartbreaker. . 

The Actor—Basil Sydney’s a sponge squeezer. He'll 
squeeze a line until it’s dry of meaning, and then some. 
Give him twenty words and he'll use twenty face muscles 
and four kinds of breathing, and he'll slant up his eye- 
brows meaningfully, and pretend to chew gum, and shuffle 
his mouth and lips and redeal them... . 

The Broker—He ought to be made to play poker and 
have not to change his face for seven hours. 

The Critic—He has a kind of condescendingly soothing 
insistence that soon becomes unbearable. 

The Musician—-All the tones of his voice seem in the 
same key of self-satisfied assurance. 

The Young Lady—I'd marry him tomorrow. 

The Stranger—That’s the praise he, or any one else, 
would most like to hear. 

The Critic—To continue. Miss Lotus Robb. . .. 

The Young Lady—She’s a dear. 

The Gossip—lI hear she’s going to play Juliet. 

The Actor—Judith Anderson is a hard part. There 
she is planted in the court martial scene, which is pure 
joyous verbal duelling and slap-stick, and all the time she 
is an intensely tragic figure. 

The Artist—Perhaps she ought to sit with her back 
to the audience. 

The Stranger—A very fine bit she does when Anderson 
finds her fainted on the floor. 

The Critic—A strain of poignant life, like music. 

The Actor—That change from half-conscious puzzle- 
ment to terror and remembrance is not easy, and admirably 
done. One of the best bits of acting in the whole play. 

The Stranger—The change to a new mood is good, but 
the reality of the new mood is not maintained. 

The Young Lady—Don't you people ever like anything? 

The Actor—We all find Mr. Moffat Johnston good. 

The Gossip—lI hear he is going to play Hamlet. 

The Critic—He is warm, natural, sympathetic. 

The Stranger—He’'s too much the same in every play. 

The Young Lady—I felt so sorry for Anderson's poor 
wife. Imagine—a man so much older! 


The Gossip—Which is older, Gest or Reinhardt? Rein- 


Not angry, 


He's 
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hardt is writing a book on the American Theatre. It will be 
dedicated to Morris Gest. He has been to see Kiki. 

The Lady Who Once, etc.—I am sure Roland Young 
was not Mr. Shaw’s idea of General Burgoyne. 

The Young Lady—Oh, do you think so? I thought he 
was so funny and dry; so amusing. 

The Gossip—I hear he’s going to play Hamlet. 

The Young Lady—You're thinking of Rollo’s Wild 
Oat. 

The Actor—Rollo, Anything Might Happen, General 
Burgoyne. ‘The same delightful Roland Young, but the 
same. Now, his voice is more monotonous than Sydney’s, 
but he knows just how to use it. Not a wide range, but 
within his special talent an admirable economy of sound, 
emphasis, gesture. He squeezed every drop of humor out 
of the juicy lines, but, unlike Sydney, he didn’t seem to 
be squeezing. 

The Critic—He is secure, but inelastic. 
transcendent, is at his command. 

The Stranger—Anybody who didn’t score high with 
those lines ought to be shot. Of course he seems good. 

Mr. MacMoron—Shaw is well known for his biting 
humor. 

The Gossip—I hear that Reinhardt is going to have the 
Hippodrome. Or maybe Madison Square Garden. 

The Stranger—Ot course Roland Young’s conception 
of General Burgoyne was all wrong. Or rather the cen- 
tury he put it in was all wrong. Young is too modern. 
Burgoyne was, with all his flippancy, much more im- 
pressive. He was acid rather than salty, and subdued 
his officers by the hint of a cold savagery held in reserve. 
And his eyes, says Shaw “were large, brilliant, appre- 
hensive. . . .” 

The Lady Who, etc—lI’m sure that’s the way Mr. 
Shaw thought of him. 

The Stranger—And we can’t give Roland Young new 
eyes. Nor fifty pounds more weight. Nor a post-port- 
wine richness and fastidiousness of bearing. 

The Gossip—I hear that Reinhardt has leased Croton 
Reservoir for the gondola scene from the Merchant of 
Venice. 

The Broker—It’s a fine location. 

The Critic—There’s something that worries me about 
Miss Beverly Sitgreaves as Mrs. Dudgeon. A fine com- 
mand, but a too heavy insistence. 

The Actor—She impresses one, and that’s good; but 
she often impresses one when she should not be making 
any impression at all. 

The Critic—She tends toward the imperialistic. She is 
a competent enough actress to get more of your attention 
than her lines deserve. 

The Young Lady—You are so critical! But I like to 
hear you talk. It must be fine to have a means of self- 
expression. 

The Lady Who—I wish Mr. Shaw could be here now. 

The Critic—As for the others, the smaller parts. .. . 

The Actor—Now there’s one thing I like about you. I 
don’t as a rule understand what you're talking about, but 
you do notice the smaller parts. 

The Critic—Miss Bryan Allen as Essie was disarming 
and authentic. Mr. Hamer as Christie did well with his 
body, and badly with his voice. The Dudgeon uncles 
(Messrs. Russell and Cecil) were heavy exaggerations 
where salty caricatures were wanted. Mr. Cecil later re- 
appeared as the Sergeant, in which part he was unrecog- 
nizable, and adequate. 


His art, if not 
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The Actor—I see what you're driving at. 

The Stranger—I don’t. You have fallen into jargon, 
It’s nearly, but not quite, comprehensible. Still, I couldn't 
do any better. Some sort of verbal shorthand is necessary. 
All honor to the players of small parts. May they never 
be spoilt by becoming stars. 

The Young Lady—An actor’s life must be awfully in- 
teresting. 

The Broker—They never get any exercise. 

The Gossip—l hear Max Reinhardt is going to do a 
dramatization of the Telephone Directory. 

The Musician—None of you people see that the whole 
thing’s all wrong. If a symphony were played as bad) 
as most plays—and this one—are acted, it would be hissed 
off the stage. This is all separate, unrelated notes. |: 
needs a conductor. The tempo is the same, rigid, pedes. 
trian same, throughout. Even were the acting left, in de- 
tail, as we saw it tonight, a lot could be done by having 
an intelligent person with a baton down in front speed 
ing things up here, slowing them down there. But as it 
is now it’s in the darknesses of the pre-rehearsal era. 

The Actor—Yes, it’s true we actors seldom cet 
out of the rehearsal stage. It’s not entirely our fault, 
It’s financial. 

The Gossip—I hear the Theatre Guild Bond drive was 
oversubscribed: $542,800. The next step, I hear, is to 
call in the Otis Elevator Company and devise machine 
that will rock the stage back and forth, back and 
forth, back and forth, so that the audience will think 
it’s at sea. 

The Young Lady—That would be much too realistic! 

The Lady Who, etc-—Mr. Shaw told me he had crossed 
the Channel 184 times. 

The Critic—Realism. That’s the blight of the stage 
We have much to learn from life, it is true, but more, at 
the present time, to learn from the experiments of the ex- 
pressionists—or the essentialists. Now we want to get 
away from peep-hole realism, and bore through to the 
essentials, to the inner truth... . 


and lower berth, inner and outer truth. Renascence, Quint 
essence, Truthessence, Senescence. Break the shell, boys. 
Bury all the old words, and the new ones under them. 

The Young Lady—Mr. Critic, if I were an actress, 
what would you say about me? 

Dr. Frank Crane (suddenly, from under the seat)—! 
take my hat off to Actor Sydney and Author Shaw. 

All (shouting)—Say! This taxi holds only nine. (They 
throw him out.) 

The Broker—He’s an optimist. 

The Critic—Shaw, to continue, is not really true 
to any reality except his own, nor does he choose the just, 
the inevitable mold, the unimprovable-upon vehicle. . 

The Young Lady—But it’s good fun. 

The Stranger—And it makes you think, here and there. 

The Critic— .... for his inner, his sub-selfian, sub- 
Shavian mood. He does not articulate; he connects, 1° 
refragibly, sense with sound. ... What we want is beaut) 
revealed, perceived, translated. What we want ar 
not representational actors, but non-representation@' 
actors. The Theatre needs non-proportional represent* 
tionalism. .. . It must find, behind the outer rind, th 
inner mind. ... 

Everybody else—Driver! Stop! Here’s where I get off! 

Rosert Litre tt. 
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Books and Things 


N page thirteen of her Joseph Conrad, His Romantic 
Realism (Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2.50 
net) Miss Ruth M. Stauffer gave me a bad scare. She 
asked two questions: “What is Romanticism? What is 
Realism?” I almost dropped her book, reached for my 
hat, started for the Peaks and the Great Waste Places. I 
was just man enough to sit tight, though, and I am glad 
of it, for Miss Stauffer doesn’t answer her questions. “It 
would be wearisome,” she says, “even to enumerate the 
books and articles that have been written in all languages 
to define these two terms.”” Not without thankfulness, 
with a sense of new perils passed, I read on: “A full ex- 
amination of every.one of these is out of place here.” | 
turned to the errata, naturally expecting to find that “here”’ 
was a misprint for “here, there, everywhere, yesterday, to- 
day and forever,” but did not find what I sought. 

These things I mention because by doing so I can take 
a short cut to my opinion of Miss Stauffer’s book. True, 
she does keep repeating Realism, Romance, Romanticist, 
Realist, but she also knows that these words have been worn 
pebble-smooth, concept-smooth. True, she cannot restore 
them to that lost paradise where Adam used them first, 
but neither does she attempt to define them. For Miss 
Stauffer, as for almost all their employers, they are, I admit, 
conveniences which are too easy, too dead easy, yet on her 
lips they are names not for non-existent things, but for two 
kinds of joy that Mr. Conrad’s books have given her. 
These joys are deep and her own. Realism is what she 
says whenever her wonder is chiefly at the exactness of 
Mr. Conrad’s truth to his impression; just as, whenever 
this wonder is lost in the other, which is all uneasiness and 
foreboding and excruciating hope, all tempest and shaken 
citadels, she says Romance. Useless to refuse her this voca- 
bulary if you can’t deprive her at the same time of her will 
to classify. 

The will to classify! That must have been what Arthur 
Hugh Clough had in mind when he deplored the “ruinous 
force of the will.” Even at this moment, when my re- 
sistance is not at its weakest, this will is urging me to make 
Mr. Conrad's arrival in the United States a pretext for one 
more attempt to classify him. The undertaking looks so 
much easier than it is. All one has to do is to begin any- 
where, say with 

In every work regard the writer’s End, 

For none can compass more than they intend, 
and next, after conceding that nowadays hardly anybody 
agrees with Pope, to ask whether his couplet doesn’t in 
fact help us to divide great writers into those who cannot 
compass more than they intend, like Heredia, and those 
who cannot for the life of them help compassing a lot 
more, like Blake. Such a classification looks pretty good 
for just so long as it enables us to forget what we were 
talking about, the case of Mr. Conrad, who obviously 
won't go into either class. He is the inventor of a diffi- 
cult method, which he could not have invented without 
much hard conscious thinking and planning, which he sticks 
to throughout some of his novels rather fanatically, and by 
dint of this method he moves and haunts us as no other 
great man can who seems to have such infrequent access 
to his unconscious mind. ; 

If one thought about the metre while writing a poem, 
Goethe said to Eckermann, one would go crazy. Der 
Takt kommt aus der poetischen Stimmung, wie unbewusst. 
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A novelist would be as likely to go crazy if he thought 
about making realism or romance. I am speaking of 
artists, of course, not of manufacturers. A critic cannot 
very well help talking about metre, but of romance and 
realism he can stop talking, if he tries hard and prays hard. 
A new point of view might be the reward of such absti- 
nence, and a closer acquaintance with one’s subject. “A 
search for buried gold,” thus does Miss Stauffer describe 
Mr. Conrad’s raw material, “the explosion of a bomb, the 
plotting of anarchists and spies, a revolution in Costa Rica 
and another in Spain, shipwrecks and pirates, cannibalism 
and savagery, murder, love, beauty, fate, self-seeking, and 
heroism. Yet such events as these, which lie at the heart 
of all Romance, become in the hands of Conrad not in the 
least mere exciting adventures in the circumstantial ob- 
jective sense, but adventures far more tense and intricate, 
adventures of the spirit... How near that passage brings 
us to Mr. Conrad! And how close-fitting Miss Stauffer’s 
two adjectives are, her “tense and intricate’! I should 
like her book better it she had never mentioned Romance 
except as here, incidentally, and had not mentioned Realism 
at all. 

Very good, too, is Miss Stauffer’s assertion that “not 
even the slightest detail of all the crowded impressions of 
those twenty-five years at sea escaped Conrad’s observa- 
tion.” Grossly untrue of such a being as man, with no 
more than man’s power of attending to each of those in- 
numerable specious presents which are now his past, this 
is the right sort of exaggeration, the sound useful sort. It 
is an accurate account of one of the illusions with which 
Mr. Conrad has enriched and liberated his contemporaries, 
while posterity is waiting its turn. What Miss Stauffer 
says reminds us that Mr. Conrad has lived more nearly as 
the Greek poets lived than any other professional writer 
of his age. He would have been in his element, the sea, 
at Salamis. He could contrast for us, if he were less un- 
willing to talk of himself, the artist’s life and the man of 
action’s. We should like to know whether the antique 
writers he has always valued have the same faces at his 
desk as at sea, and the same names, justice, austerity, re- 
nunciation, courage. 

Now that Mr. Conrad is in this country, and for the 
first time, some of us have been trying to pick out the men 
whose opinion of us we should be as eager to learn. We 
are not to learn it, I believe, and I can’t help being sorry. 
Would he say of us, as he once said of another creator’s 
creatures, that our “fate is poignant, it is intensely inter- 
esting, and of not the slightest consequence”? ‘The most 
we can hope for is that one of these days he may show us 
as much of ourselves as he has shown us of another subject 
he doesn’t care to discuss. In Notes on Life aud Letters 
he has given us, he says, “‘a thin array .. . of really inno- 
cent attitudes: Conrad literary, Conrad political, Conrad 
reminiscent, Conrad controversial.” He has given us “a 
partial view of a piece of his back, a little dusty, .... a 
little bowed, and receding from the world not because of 
weariness or misanthropy but for other reasons that cannot 
be helped: because the leaves fall, the water flows, the clock 
ticks with that horrid pitiless solemnity which you must 
have observed in the ticking of the hall clock at home. For 
reasons like that.”” To suppose they mayn’t get more than 
this glimpse makes me less envious of those luckier persons 
who are to be in the same room with Mr. Conrad. After 
all, one can try again to know him by his books, with their 
treasures of irony, and truth and spindrift, fortitude, 
mystery, and tropic gales. P. L. 
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Autosuggesting the Customer 


Autosuggestion and Salesmanship, by Frank Lincoln 
Scott. New York: American Library Service. $1.50. 


T was inevitable that someone should’ arise to hail the 
Nancy druggist as a pioneer in Salesmanship. What 
more natural than to take the principle of “selling” one- 
self good health, via the imagination, and apply it 
to the task of selling shoes and overcoats and cough- 
drops? 

Mr. Frank Lincoln Scott, himself a salesman, believes 
that Coué has supplied an altogether new approach to the 
problems of the jobber. Many a salesman, for example, 
is troubled by a lack of confidence. “Anticipation of 
disaster robs some salesmen of so much of their ‘go’ that 
they face the hard customer with their best energy frittered 
away and the remainder is not quite enough to effect the 
sale.” 

The man who has something to sell is beset with all 
sorts of standard “fears.” Mr. Scott lists a few of them: 
Fear of the Big Buyer, Fear of the Little Buyer, Fear of 
the Hard-Boiled Buyer, Fear of the Evasive Buyer, “Fear 
cf the—well, we might list every type of buyer that exists 
today and find as reasonable a fear to list beside it.” And 
the answer? “Let your Imagination dwell pleasantly on 
the experience. Picture an interested expectant listener. 
See yourself confident, courteous and thorough.” Say to 
yourself, in Caué style, several times at night before going 
to sleep and in the morning when awakening: “This self- 
distrust is disappearing little by little and is steadily being 
replaced by self-confidence which will make it easier every 
day for me to meet and sell to new customers.” As Merton 
says, in the silences of his own bed-chamber, “O God, 
make me a good movie actor!” 

Get rid of fear, says Mr. Scott; then take what Coué 
says about Imagination conquering Will, and apply it to 
your prospective customer. Suggest agreeable mental images. 
“It is not so far a cry between successful mental thera- 
peutics and scientific salesmanship as you might think.” <A 
Boston hat-store apparently owes much of its success to the 
fact that instead of telling its customers, “Here’s a new 
model which is very stylish,” it suggests “Quite a lot of 
Harvard men are wearing this one.” A half dozen such 
ingenious practices appear in Mr. Scott’s account. The 
least persuasive one, for me, is the case of a salesman of 
explusives who called on retailers with a new product that 
could not be set off by accidental concussion. This agent 
had a custom all his own. “He would take a piece of the 
new explosive. As he talked with the prospect he would 
show the sample and say, “This new product of ours is 
even more powerful than dynamite. You use it in prac- 
tically the same way. But—’’ Here he would lift the 
sample and throw it with all his might on the floor. .. .” 
And would the prospect, recovering from the first swift 
shock of finding himself alive, reach up on the shelves be- 
hind him, select a stick of ordinary dynamite and hurl 
it at the demonstrator, saying, “Well, here’s one for you 
that does explode!”? No. The inference is he buys six 
dozen cases. 

I do not know how well Mr. Scott’s precepts of Imag- 
inative Salesmanship work in practice. I suppose the num- 
ber of prospective buyers swayed by information that Har- 
vard is affecting this or that style bonnet is a large and 
fairly constant factor in the hat world. But of one thing 
I feel certain. In applying autosuggestion to the business 
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of selling goods, Mr. Scott has incidentally revealed 
the credo of the modern salesman with extraordinary 
skill. 

We live in an age when this salesman, through the ad- 
vertising columns, dominates fully half the space in nine 
periodicals and newspapers in every ten we read. His 
patois rules the conversational efforts of a hundred thousan) 
earnest Babbitts at their luncheons. Buyers are “prospects.” 
Arguments are “selling ammunition.” A refusal is “an 
alibi.” “Success” is money. Gone is every emphasis op 
buying; how many miles away is the quaint notion of the 
world beating a path through the woods to the man 
who made a mouse-trap—if it was the best mouse-trap to 
be had? 

Life is a race in “selling”: selling everything—gloves, 
motor cars, ability, education, socks, skill, saxophones, and 
“personality.” Around all this is wrapped a new and noble 
terminology. The salesman has become “a scientist” ; sell- 
ing, “‘a profession.” The writer of advertising copy that 
can “pull” is one of God’s ministering angels, putting in the 
hands of the right people the right products at right prices. 
All manner of notions evolve from the defence-mechanism 
of the successful salesman flinching before the fact that he 
is just a high-class huckster. 

How far away from facts is most of this interpretation 
showered on little gatherings of salesmen like the gentle 
rain from heaven, Mr. Scott’s book unwittingly suggests. 
Salesmanship, as it is practised in the grand manner and 
blessed with all this adulation, is by no means the finely 
social service of putting into the outstretched hands ot 
people what they want; it is definitely a business of making 
as many of them as possible believe they want something 
which they don’t. Why else this insistence, so prominent 
in Mr. Scott’s narrative and at every “a/vertisers’ lunch- 
eon,” upon the necessity of “breaking through the hard 
shell of the buyer,” of “watching for a weakening,” of 
“pushing the enemy’s line” ?—Enemy! In other words, 
“the prospect.” One of the heroes in Mr. Scott’s gallery 
is the dessert-manufacturer who couldn’t sell a pudding 
because it was uninterestingly white. “A little harmles 
coloring was added.” “Rose Vanilla” was stamped upon 
the label. Presto! the public ate it up. 

Customers are boobs. The right bait will make them 
bite. And discovering that bait is a large part of the 
“science” in that modern salesmanship so vaunted to the 
skies. “An agent for one of the less-known automobiles,’ 
narrates Mr. Scott, “successfully uses suggestion by actual!) 
playing up the smallness of his company and its output. 
His car is, of course, well made and fairly priced. In talk- 
ing with the motorist who is looking over the car for the 
first time, this dealer commonly enquires where the visitor 
lives. Often it is possible to say, ‘If you buy one of these 
cars, you'll be the only one on the block who owns one. 
. . This appeals to the desire for exclusiveness (one form 
of the desire to be great) which is so common in many 
people. This dealer is always sold out months ahead 
a result of his skill in making a suggestion which the pro 
spective customer turns into the autosuggestion: “Here 's 
my chance to be exclusive.’ ” 

“My chance to be exclusive.”—Salesmanship, ferreting 
for its opening, will snatch at an appeal to snobbery. It 
will lick boots and scream shrilly and weep with the grit! 
of a crocodile. It will profit from anything that promise 
a sale. Why shouldn’t it? 

But why should it be labelled “a profession” ? 

CuHarves Merz. 
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THE PROSECUTION OF THE KUZBAS COLONY 
COMMITTEE 


at the instance of returned colonists is not the criminal case it purports to be. It 
is a political prosecution inspired by the hysterical prejudice against all efforts to 


aid the ple of Russia. 


No such case would be brought upon similar charges of 


disgruntled colonists returning from any other country. They would be referred to 


the civil courts. 


The political character of the case is evident in 
the fact that an agent of the Department of Justice 
and two members of the New York City Bomb 
Squad handled it, among others, although the tech- 
nical charge brought by the Grand Jury was Grand 
Larceny! As nearly as we can find out, it is not 
claimed that any of the nine members of the Com- 
mittee profited personally or that a dollar was mis- 
appropriated. The sole claim seems to be that 
Kuzbas took the money of colonists on misrepresen- 
tations as to conditions in the colony. We deny 
that claim and are prepared to prove in court our 
entire zood faith. 


According to the press, the prosecution has stated 
that Kuzbas is engaged in “Soviet propaganda.” 
Kuzbas is not a propaganda enterprise in any sense. 
It is an industrial organization, non-political in 
character, enlisting American workers, engineers and 
machinery for the reconstruction of industry in two 
great centers of coal and steel production in Russia. 
The Kuzbas industries at Kemerovo, far from being 
disrupted are making real progress in production. 


Over 500 people went to Kemerovo in the last 
year. The American workers have charge of the 
coal and chemical production in Kuzbas, and plans 
are being developed looking toward the control by 
American workers and engineers of the great steel 
plant in the Urals. 


The Management was reorganized last fall and 
the American Organization Committee, whose 
former members are now indicted, has been abol- 


ished. It was replaced by a Managing Board of 
three, one of whom is now in America. 


The prosecution appears to belittle the value of 
the Kuzbas concessions. In fact they are worth mil- 
lions of dollars. The steel plant alone represents a 
pre-war investment of over $10,000,000 and had 
16,000 employees. ‘These properties were taken off 
the concession market to try out an experiment in 
American workers’ control. 


The colonists who quit because of dissatisfaction 
with conditions have not affected the conduct of the 
enterprise. Those who are on the job are endeavor- 
ing against great obstacles to reconstruct almost 
paralysed industries. 


In connection with this prosecution of the former 
American Organization Committee undue promi- 
nence has been given in the press to the identifica- 
tion of Roger N. Baldwin with the committee, doubt- 
less because of his national reputation as Director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Mr. Baldwin 
generously and without compensation acted on the 
committee as organization advisor because of his in- 
terest in the experiment. There appears to be evi- 
dence that reactionary influence, opposed to many of 
Mr. Baldwin's activities in behalf of civil liberties, 
sought to damage that work by connecting him with 
a criminal prosecution. 


Most of the members of former committees are 
working men with working class connections. Kuz- 
bas is an experiment in workers’ control, as well as 
in the reconstruction of strategic Russian industries 
by American industrial skill. 


In order to make known the facts of the enterprise and the nature of the charges against 
Kuzbas, we are inviting a committee of distinguished American liberals to examine its opera- 


tions and to make a public statement. 


Fortunately we have funds with which to carry on our legal defense and we do not 


need to appeal for outside help. 


We are represented by Arthur Garfield Hays and Thomas 


J. Blake of New York City. Those who are interested to follow the case in the courts and 
to familiarize themselves with the work of the organization are asked to fill out and send us 


the coupon below. 


American Representative 


MANAGING BOARD OF KUZBAS 





political case against its American representatives. 





KUZBAS, Room 301, 110 West goth Street, New York City. 


Please send me your bulletin in regard to the work of the organization and the developments in the 
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Famine: Its Cause and Cure 


The Restoration of Agriculture in the Famine Area of 
Russia: The Interim Report of the State Economic Plan- 
ning Commission of the Council for Labour and Defence 
of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. London: The Labour Pub- 
lishing Company. 5s. 


O repeat that Bolshevism did not cause the Russian 

famine seems futile; people are believing as they 
choose about the matter. Yet the facts are recent and ob- 
vious. Famine, this famine, caused the overthrow of the 
Tsar. The subsequent governments of Miliukoff and 
Kerensky tried to stop this famine and failed. The Bol- 
shevik government has tried to stop it, but so far with 
no success. No end to the famine is yet in sight. Russia 
cannot farm without farm implements, cannot buy farm 
implements without exporting grain, and cannot export 
grain without adding to the numbers of those who die for 
lack of food. 

This is the problem above all other problems now 
before the Russian government. Shall grain be used 
te feed the starving, or shall they be sacrificed that 
sometime starvation may end? The Bolshevik rulers have 
always been frank and have faced facts: they are not 
ignoring or disguising this famine or the price of end- 
ing it. 

Famine now is not limited to Russia. In Europe gen- 
erally, the undernourished are in the majority. Month by 
month, the death-rate in Vienna is about double the birth- 
rate. Our time is seeing Vienna crumble as all cities of 
the past have crumbled. Famine in Europe would be al- 
most universal if some countries were not still in position 
to buy from the United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia. The outlook in these four remaining sources 
of food is exemplified in the United States, where a series 
of good seasons covers the consequences of a loss of 1,700,- 
000 working farmers from 1910 to 1920 with the loss 
since 1920 apparently accelerating. This loss of farm 
population in the United States has been attributed 
to the substitution of machinery for men; but the 
farm implement business has certainly not been working 
overtime. 

In the Interim Report of the State Economic Planning 
Commission, the Russian government tries to state the 
facts about Russian agriculture and to suggest ways by 
which famine might be ended. The document is not hope- 
ful—“‘optimistic” as Rotarians would say. Russia has the 
land and the labor and could produce food, but producing 
food is not profitable. That is the trouble with producing 
food the world over. Other services are now rewarded 
so much more highly than food production that they are 
attracting the money and the men. Concessions of Rus- 
sian land for large scale farming might be had by any re- 
liable capitalist; but capital has abundant chances of that 
nature in the United States and is not attracted to them. 
If large scale farming anywhere paid, New York money 
would be going into it. 

Russia has small scale farming still. Dividing the large 
farms has not added encugh to any small peasant farm to 
make of it anything but a small peasant farm. Everywhere, 
such farms are associated with poverty. They produce 
food for the farm family. Above that, what they produce 
is negligible. The surplus that supports cities does not 
come from the “little farm well tilled” and the “diversified 
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agriculture” that city papers advocate. It comes from 
specialized large scale farming, from which the growth of 
the profit system has taken all inducement. Complaints by 
farmers are heard more or less graciously; but farm boys 
and girls are doing little complaining. They are migrar. 
ing; they were the farm workers that the American census. 
takers of 1920 did not find. 

The Russian government realizes that large scale farm. 
ing could end famines in Russia, and the Interim Report 
give plans for such farming. The plans are as detailed a; 
available resources in experts and equipment permit; the 
state lacks the most ordinary instruments of surveying, 
lacks even drawing paper. Nevertheless the report suy- 
gests that Russian land would produce a surplus of food 
under large scale farming. Russia cannot finance farting 
of that kind. The rest of the world will not, because that 
kind of farming has ceased to pay. That is why the landed 
gentry have vanished from the older parts of the world, 
even from England, and why the newer parts record 2 
continuous and accelerating “city drift.” 


C. F. Anstey. 


The Reign of the Evil One 


The Reign of the Evil One, by G. F. Ramuz, with an 
introduction by Ernest Boyd. (The European Library. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace §f Company. $2.00. 


N his introduction to the present volume Mr. Ernest 

Boyd seems quite content to let it pass as a rural 
fantasia. His characterization is sound as far as it goes, 
but The Reign of the Evil One is unhappily many things 
more. The opening pages are those of a realistic novel; 
then satire is introduced, then mysticism, then naive meta- 
physics, then fantasy, then absurdity and finally abstract 
irony. 

As a result Ramuz must be admitted to be a writer ot 
versatility, but one whose fondness for experiment in man) 
methods achieves in this instance merely an acute literary 
muddle. This is unfortunate, for after twenty years, more 
may reasonably be expected from a novelist than the prom- 
ise contained in an occasional effective phrase. 

The story opens with fine rugged simplicity; a Swiss 
mountain village is presented with photographic distinct- 
ness, while its inhabitants take immediate and convincing 
form. A stranger is introduced who brings in his sinister 
vagabond’s pack unheard-of troubles. Men mistreat thei’ 
wives, the honest steal; sickness decimates the hamlet. A 
hundred minor human dramas end in tragedy. A prophetic 
villager who warns his fellows against the newcomer | 
roughly silenced by those he would save. When the popv- 
lace is finally aroused the stranger protects himself with 
the blackest of magic and openly establishes a rule of evil. 
Those who join him exist only for nightly orgies thet 
reach their height when a slut defiles an image of the 
Christ torn from the walls of the deserted church. Order 
and becoming calm is restored when a child seeking het 
missing father crosses herself before the Evil One. There 
is doubtless some deep significance in all of this; certainly 
anything can be read into it. The specific moral Ramu? 
alone may know; for anyone else the book is as unsatisty- 
ing, as unconvincing and as inharmonious as the music 0! 
a man who plays six instruments at once. 


K. F. 
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High Life and Low Life 


More Authors and I, by C. Lewis Hind. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.50. 

The Glory of English Prose, by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


R. LEWIS HIND is an English journalist, the 

author of twenty enumerated volumes, “etc., etc.” 
These studies without wit, elegance or sense, were contribut- 
ed weekly to the Christian Science Monitor. 

“If, reader, you find some of your favorites omitted, 
please remember that there was a former book called 
Authors and I; one to sell the other. Here are fifty 
authors, arranged alphabetically, from Ade (George) 
to Zangwill (Israel).” They seem to have been collected 
at prodigiously open London teas; some he met, some he 
heard of. “I remember,” he says, “remarking to my 
neighbor, I have an immense capacity for social chatter. 
The author of The Golden Bough has none.” That is 
the system. “Mr. Noyes is a sane poet.” “Bernhard 
Berenson is one of my favorite authors because I am im- 
mensely interested in art.” His syntax is appalling: con- 
cerning Hueffer he writes, “That gave Fordie (thus his 
grandfather called him, and I maintain that he has not 
yet grown up) his chance.” It is vulgar and sometimes 
painful. 

The Hon. Stephen Coleridge’s book is a critical anthol- 
ogy in letters addressed to his grandson. The praise of 
England’s heritage which he thunders at the poor little 
hypothetical boy is so general that he needn’t have read 
the writers concerned, but he probably did. Alice’s Queen 
is his forerunner; his old age is the kind called hale, which 
thickens rather than thins. He denounces our late enemies 
in heavy measures, and one can see the dark veins swell 
on his worn old forehead. Good writers, of course, are 
quoted; but the climax, as he sees it, is King George's 
speech in the French cemetery. He cherishes “‘all that 
was done, said, and written, very nobly by all concerned” ; 
and the general effect is an echoed roaring of the imperial 
lion, now sick. 


G. W. 








Contributors 


Joun W. Owens has for a number of years been a 
political reporter on the staff of the Baltimore Sun. 
During the Harding administration he has been at- 
tached to the Sun’s Washington Bureau. 


Epwarp J. Binc is of Hungarian descent, a graduate of 
Oxford. He was editor of a Hungarian liberal 
weekly, and made his escape from Budapest in 
1919 when Bela Kun took the city. A widely recog- 
nized authority on Near Eastern affairs, he is now 
the Near Eastern expert of the United Press Asso- 
ciation. 


Epwarp AtswortH Ross has been a professor of sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1906. He is 
an editor of the American Journal of Sociology, and 
author of Social Control, The Changing Chinese, etc. 


Water LippMann, formerly an editor of the New Re- 
public, is now on the editorial staff of the New 
York World. He is the author of Drift and Mastery, 
A Preface to Politics, Liberty and the News, Public 
Opinion, etc. 


JosepH AUSLANDER is a teacher in the English depart- 
ment of Harvard University. 


C. F. Anstey is director of the New School for Social 
Research. 
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SESS ReEeee SERRE SE REESE RREeeeS 
A NEW book that deals sanely with baffling in- 
dustrial problems, written by a man who is quali- 
fied to speak—a successful paper manufacturer, 
banker, farmer, and cattle raiser. 


Ge ETHICS x 
CAPITALISM 


Judson G. Rosebush 1.50 


A discussion of the central issues in the industrial problem 
from the point of view of one who is at once a capitalist 
and a trained sociological student. Mr. Rosebush offers 
clear-cut convictions on many of the critical questions 
involved and appeals steadily to experience as the proof 
of his contentions. A book that you cannot afford to miss. 


. * > 
Facing theCrisis. Sherwood Eddy. Paper ed., .so 


The author pours out the very soul of the message 
which he conceives to be the Gospel of Christ for 
our age. 


Christianity and Economic Problems. 
Kirby Page, Editor, .so 
Prepared for the Educational ( 


; , sorrel 
uw Service of the 


Churches if Christ in Amer 


soe, Commission 
the Church and S Federal Council of 
A study of important social questions leading up to the 
possible establishment of a Christian Economic Order. 
ae 


PURPOSE 


At any bookstore or from us 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Dept. Inter. Comm. YMCA. 
347 Madison Avenue New York 





Four lectures on 


Human Engineering 
to be held in 


The New School Auditorium 
469 West 23d Street 


Dr. W. N. 


a Whole. 
May 4, at 8 P. M. 


POLAKOV—Engineering as 


Dr. C. B. BripbGES—Biological Aspects 
of Human Engineering. 
May 11, at 8 P. M. 


ALFRED KORZYBSKI—Relativist Aspects 
of Human Engineering. 
May 18, at 8 P. M. 


CHARLES W. Woop—Witchcraft and 
Human Engineering. 
May 25, at 8 P. M. 


Course Tickets: $1.50 Single Tickets: so Cents 
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FARK YOUNG writes of the theatre as a great To THE NEW REPUBLIC, 
novelist would write of his native town, with quick 421 West 21st Street, New York. 
sympathy for what is fine, tolerance, and the sanest of pai , he? 
: : ‘ For the enclosed $1.00 enter my name for a three months 
understanding that can come only out of a background 
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of much clear thinking. acquaintance subscription to begin with the ct nt issue 
. Or 
Stark Young realizes that theatre is theatre, that this : a 
For the enclosed $5.50 enter my subscription for a year and 


personification of the world of fancy we call the theatre 
must be approached with the same sincerity that life itself 
must be looked at if it is to be understood. He knows 
his theatre and he knows life and the cultural intensifi- Name 
cation that enables life to express itself as art. 


send me postpaid Stark Young’s The Flower in Drama 


A j lress cceeses 


The Flower in Drama, by Stark Young, has just been 
published by Scribner’s ($1.50). With a year of The 
New Republic, both may be had for $5.00. tn full 
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Employment or unemployment, war or peace, depend 
upon the condition of the world-market. 


The condition of the world-market depends upon the con- 
dition of the industries in the various countries. 


RUSSIA IS ONE-SIXTH OF THE ENTIRE GLOBE. 
How can we talk of a world-market and exclude Russia? 


The Friends of Soviet-Russia are going to send twenty 
tractors to Russia. These tractors will be used to teach 
Russian peasants the newest methods of farming. For 
this purpose $40,000 is needed. 


ONE DOLLAR 


from you and 39,999 others will buy these tractors and 
so be a step in the direction of avoiding another famine 
in Russia; another unemployment crisis in America; 
another war in the world. 


In order to raise the necessary sum, A ROUND TRIP TO 
RUSSIA FREE will be given to those receiving the highest 
number of votes. Detailed information sent on request. 


The One Dollar Army | 
Enclosed find $.......... to help buy the tractors. - = re 
A ac'ke etek Ss 6iid'én «8 iUe dae ewelehasies ORES eal : Friends of. Soviet Russia 
iiedicties | 201 West 13th Street 
inte teCISA Ch enecdisdvesrcedednouea wanes | New York, N. Y. 
= APE PME? SOR OER eo SSE Te Ue RAPS | 


Shall We Send You Information? | 
Contest ends June 20th | 


























